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. Should there happen to be one. 
|. supply our home demand; for when this has 


| Garden to Take Care of Themselves. If 


PART OF A 30-ACRE FIELD OF CABBAGE. FARM OF W. W. REYNOLDS, MERIDIAN, MISS. 








N variety and abundance of vegetables and fruits for every month in 
I the year, no section of the country can equal the South; but whether 
we are availing ourselves of the opportunities nature has given us 

is to be doubted. Certain it is that far too many Southern farm homes are 
without the year-round gardens thatexperience long agoshowed we could 
easily have, and that mean so much in saving grocery and doctor bills. 
In this issue it is not the production of fruit and truck on a com- 
mercial scale with which we are particularly dealing, but rather the 
growing of abundant supplies for home use, marketing the surplus 
What we need to do first of all is to 





you take care of them they will later do likewise by you; but plant- 
ing an orchard or garden and giving them no further attention usually 
means so much effort and money wasted. 

3. Have the Orchard and Garden Near the House. Attention 
to this matter will save many steps for the good wife, and will insure 
better attention to the cultivation and general management. 

4. Make Your Garden Fertile. Having a really good garden 
on poor land is almost an impossibility, and this is one of the first and 


most important details to be attended to. For the average garden an abun-, | 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN AND ORCHARD COUNT | 
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dance of well rotted stable manure is the best fertilizer, but of course {J 


this will in most cases have to be supple- 





been done we may be assured that each year 
we will be keeping at home many millions 
of dollars that- are now going to other sec- 
tions. 

Prof. Massey and others in this issue are tell- 
ing in detail how to have fruits and vegetables 
the year round, and here we will only stress < 
few of the essentials that must be looked to. 

1. Fruits and Vegetables Are the Best 
Kind of Cash Crops. In the rush for a so- 
called ‘‘cash crop’’ don’t forget that it is 
what we save, rather than what we make, 
that counts, and that good orchards and gar- 
dens, by enabling us in large measure to dis- 
pense with the grocer and doctor, are ‘‘cash 
crops’’ in the very best sense. 

2. Don’t Expect the Orchard and 


Legislators . . 


Round ... 





DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


An All-the-year Garden .... 4 5. 
An Appeal to White Townsmen and 


Begin Working for a County Fair 
Beware of Hog Cholera Cures . . 8 
Boost Your Neighbors ... . 


Cottonseed Meal Rightly Fed Does 6. 
Not Injure Brood Mares . . . . 8 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal and Hulls 
to Horsesand Mules . ... . 


Inoculation of Legumes . . . .. 3 
Orchard and Garden Experiences . 
Save Ice Now for Summer Use . 
Vegetabies and Fruits All the Year 


mented with applications of commercial phos- 

phoric acid and potash. 

Plant Only the Best Varieties. We 
have lost many thousands of dollars through 
planting trees and seeds that later proved 
worthless, and to get the most from garden 
and orchard it is essential that only dependa- 

_ ble seedsmen and nurserymen be patronized. 

Keep the Garden at Work. Just as 

labor and machinery yield the greatest return 

when steadily employed, so it is with the gar- 
den. Twoand even three cropsa year are easi- 
ly possible, and unless you are getting these 

6 you are falling short of your opportunities. 

= In making for ‘Diversification and Inde- 

pendence in 1915’’ well tended gardens and 
orchards are going to be mighty factors. 

Are yours what they should be ? 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long~ 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advancé: two years, $1.60; three 
yours, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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VERY STATE and almost every county in 

the United States has been made a better 

place in which to live because of the im- 

provement in its roads and highways resulting 
from the use of 








Most of the important railways, steam and electric, 
have made extensive use of Armco Iron Culverts for the 
permanent improvement of their rights of way. Wherever 
Uncle Sam has a big job of reclamation, he uses Armco 
Culverts to make the job first-class. At Panama the Gov- 
ernment has installed this modern culvert material in con- 
nection with the engineering work on the Canal and its 
Railway Connections. 





There must be a reason, and there IS. It’s because 
Armco American Ingot Iron has been proven to be the best 
material for the purpose. It is practically pure iron, and 
consequently it does not rust out like common steel and low 

cost iron, even though these metals may 
be well galvanized. It is light in weight, 
but very strong andserviceable. Zhe first 











Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


cost of an Armco American Ingot Iron 
Culvert is the only cost. On the basis of 
service, these are the cheapest of all 
culverts. 


There is a manufacturer in 
your vicinity. Write him. 





BROWNS cnvecte BARGAINS F 
: 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any cd 
kind till he first compares with the values I offerin my twonew 
free books. For 32 years I have been in the fence business and Pp 
more than 400,000 farmers have found Brown Fence to be the 
greatest value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 
prepare, back- C 
d uaran- 
tT tee Aad INSURES your perfect satisfaction, 
Brown Fence is made of Basie Open Hearth wire. 
heavily BOUBLE GALVANIZED—a genuine ru st- 
= resisting, bull-proof, pig-tight, stiff stay fence 
that can’t be equalled 


be 
13 Cents Per Rod Up ete barn 
‘tn s+ oats pet 
Aire NOW WE PAY FREIGHT oe aa ede" 
gi ef "ents THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Brown Fence to test ~ JAMES GROWN, President 
——— e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Strong and durable farm gates, all styles and 
sizes, direct be you at money-saving factory prices. 


ewes mee mee othe 


plete line of tal lawn fences and gates to 
match. Special low prices for churches and cemeteries. 








THINK OF YOUR HORSE 


HIS COMFORT HIS EFFICIENCY 


If you wear a shoe that pinches, or a collar 

that chokes, you do not feel comfortable nor 

can you do good work. Horses and mules require 

humane treatment, for you to get full value for the 

money you invested in them. That’s good business. 

But Humane Treatment is something we oweall dumbanimals. 

LANKFORD Humane Horse Collar permits your animal to 

work in comfort; if your stock has galls or sore shoulders THE 

LANKFORD will cure while the animal works. Made of best heavy 

duck, trimmed with heavy leather, stuffed with pure, soft medicated cot- 
ton fibre. Soft and pliable; adjustsitself toanyneck. — Tr 

Humane-Economical-Durable, If dealer can’t supply you write 


7 Atl , Ga. 
COUCH BROS. MFG.CO., Bor 19 & Memphis, Tenn, 
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NSEED MEAT AND 


OS. 3-¥ BE * ; ny. % wT) AA ; ff eog 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. he eminent Dr, Tait Butler, formeriy of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animai feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 

**I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad- 
Grose, bir Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
allas, Texas. 














When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 
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N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—“‘Buy Fertilizers Judiciously; Prin- 
ciples of Their Profitable Use.’ Mail 
articles by January 27. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


“More and Better Poultry”—Janus 
ary 30. 

“Farm Implements and Machinery” 
—February 6. 

“Live at Home”—February 20. 


For these Specials we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For these 
“Specials” articles should be mailed 
at least two weeks before date of is« 
sue—preferably three weeks. 





WE DO OUR BEST FOR ALL CON- 
TRIBUTORS 


NE of our readers 
follows: 


writes us as 


“T am sending an article for 
publication in your next issue. If 
you can allow me space I would 
appreciate it. If not, I will still 
appreciate the paper and boost it 
whenever I have opportunity.” 


That is the spirit which we wish 
all our contributors had. We get 
enough letters to fill about ten papers 
the size of The Progressive Farmer, 
and we simply can’t find space to 
print all of them, much as we should 
like to do so. If your letter doesn’t 
appear, Mr. Subscriber, just remember 
that it positively hurts us not to be 
able to print everything our friends 
send us, but we can’t. We pay for all 
articles we print, and because one 
letter is not printed is no reason for 
not sending others. But if you are 
going to get mad if somebody else’s 
letter gets in and yours doesn’t, then 
it may be better not to write at all. 
We do the best we can for all con- 
tributors. 





SEND 50 CENTS IF YOU CAN’T 
SEND A DOLLAR 
OU friend, J. C. D., Aulander, N. 
., 
he writes: 


shows the right spirit when 


“T have been one of your read- 
ers, and want to continue to be, 
but my time is out and I hardly 
feel able to continue it. But any- 
way I enclose 50 cents for which 


please continue it just as long as 
you can. I take it to be the king 
paper of all I have ever read in 
my life. I am not able to take 
any paper, but I just feel like I 
can’t do without yours.” 


This is the sort of loyalty The Pro- 
gressive Farmer appreciates. If any 
subscriber cannot send a full dollar 
for his renewal, let him send 50 cents 
for six months. 





S AN illustration of the sort of 
service The Progressive Farmer 
renders its subscribers it is interest- 
ing to note that one member of our 
staff, Professor Massey, last year an- 
swered over three thousand three 
hundred farm inquiries from Progres- 
sive Farmer readers. Isn’t it worth 
$1 of any man’s money for him just to 
be able to get help about any farming 
problem just when he needs it—to say 
nothing about the 52 issues of a 20 to 
40-page weekly paper? 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make @ special club on any papers you 
may wish. 
One letter, 
attended to, 


one money order—and it's all 


May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








E HAVE numerous inquiries as 

to whether wheat sown in the 
spring will make a satisfactory crop 
in the South. We have made consid- 
erable inquiry and search for infor- 
mation on this subject, but have been 
able to find no one who has given 
spring wheat a fair trial, here in the 
Cotton Belt. All authorities say it 
should be sown in the fall; which is 
evidently true; but just what it will 
do when sown in the spring we are 
unable to state, because we can find 
no data on the subject. 

Every known consideration leads 
us to the opinion that spring-sown 
wheat will not be a satisfactory crop 
and we are inclined to advise against 
sowing more than a very small plat, 
if any one wishes to make a test. 

If any of our readers in the South- 
ern three-fourths of the Cotton Belt 
have had experience in sowing spring 
wheat we would be glad to hear from 
them. 

* * * 

The farmer who sneers at the over 
enthusiasm and lack of practical 
knowledge of the one who cries, 
“Cover crops of clover and vetch on 
every acre,” and to show his con- 
tempt, or for any other reason, re- 
fuses to use cover crops at all, shows 
less judgment than the one who as- 
sumes that cover crops on every acre 
are always practicable where cotton 
is the chief crop. 

The fact that all the land cannot 
have a coat of stable manure or a 
legume crop plowed under this year 
is no reason for none of it receiving 
such beneficial treatment. Because 
one is not able to buy the clover seed 
for 100 acres it does not follow that 
he can not buy enough seed for five 
or ten acres. Because hogs are some- 
times difficult to market in less than 
carload lots is no reason why a suffi- 
cient number should not be grown to 
supply home demands. 

It is astonishing how easy it is for 
some to convince themselves that 
they can not do those things which 
mean a change in their routine. To 
the one who does not want to do cer- 
tain things or is not yet thoroughly 
impressed with their value many 
things are “impracticable” under his 
“conditions,” which would be easy if 
the desire or motive were a little 
stronger. 





Buy Cottonseed Meal on the Nitrogen 
or Protein It Contains 

N Alabama reader writes: “T en- 
close two tags showing analyses 
cottonseed meal, which vary so 
much that I write to ask what No. 2 
is made of that its percentage of pro- 
tein is so low? The following an- 
alyses are on the tags: 


ot 


Tag No. 1—Medium Grade Cottonseed Meal 
Guaranteed Analysis 
Ammonia, 7.50 per cent, 
sen equivalent 6.18 per cent 
Phosphorie acid 2% per cent 
Potash 1.50 per cent 
Tag No, 2—Feed Meal 
the products of the 
Guaranteed Analysis 


nitro- 


Made from cottonseed— 
Protein 
Fat 
Crude 


20 per cent 
3 per cent 

per cent 
40 per cent 

When meal like sample No. 1 is 
worth $23 a ton, what is the value of 
a feed meal like No. 2?” 

It is only fair to state that our 
reader is mistaken in calling these 
two products “cottonseed meal.” No. 
2 is not cottonseed meal any more 
than corn stover and grain ground to- 
gether would be “corn meal” in the 
general acceptation of these terms. 

No. 1 is, cz stated, a medium-grade 


meal; while No. 2 is also as stated a 
“Feed Meal,” or a meal suitable for 
feeding, but not “cottonseed meal” in 
the general use of that term. No. 2 
is probably made from a mixture of 
hulls and meal, approximately in the 
proportions of 900 pounds of such 
cottonseed meal as No. 1 and 1,100 
pounds of cottonseed hulls, or possi- 
bly of equal parts of meal and cot- 
tonseed hulls. 

We can arrive at the value of sam- 
ple No. 2 on this basis of composi- 
tion, by fixing a value for cottonseed 
hulls. Assuming a value of $5 a ton 
for hulls the feed meal such as sam- 
ple No. 2 should be valued about as 
follows: 

900 pounds of medium grade cotton- 


seed meal, at $23 a ton 
1,100 pounds of cott 


$5 a ton ° 


$10.35 
2.75 
cooecee $18.10 


The meal we have designated as 
No. 1 contains 6.18 per cent of nitro- 
gen, equivalent to 38.6 per cent of pro- 
tein (6.18 X 6.25 = 38.6+ ), and if we es- 
timate the value of the two products 
solely on the protein they contain, 
then if sample No. 1 sells for $23 a ton 
sample No. 2 is worth $11.87. 

But we do not think this is entirely 
fair to sample No. 2, for the hulls in 
it or the greater amount of carbohy- 
drates which it contains is worth 
something. Therefore, we think the 
first method suggested for arriving at 
the value of No. 2 is the correct one. 
We would be willing to pay $13 to 
$13.50 a ton for No. 2, if we desired to 
use any hulls, when meal like No. 1 
is selling for $23 a ton. 





Use of Leaves in Stables and Composts 
READER writes as follows “We 
propose to haul a great deal of 

leaves and top woods mold from the 
woods and pass it through the sta- 
bles and barnyard. We shall utilize 
so much of this that it will not have 
time to rot in the stables. Will it 
be better to haul it into the fields 
in this unrotted state or compost it 
for three to five weeks to let it de- 
compose further? 

“If we compost it, would it not be 
more economical to put ground phos- 
phate rock with the compost in- 
stead of using acid phosphate on the 
land that the manure goes on? 
Would it pay to add kainit to the 
compost instead of putting it on the 
land when we put the crop in?” 

The question of composting is a 
debatable one. The better or more 
completely the manure, or the leaves 
and woods mold, is rotted, the more 
readily available will be the plant 
foods which it contains. Therefore, 
quick growing crops and those re- 
quiring a large supply of available 
nitrogen, like truck, will receive more 
benefit from the manure if well rot- 
ted when applied. Also, when only 
a small quantity of manure is used, 
such as when it is put in the drill 
before planting a crop instead of 
being spread broadcast, the well rot- 
ted manure will be more satisfactory. 
Again, when ground phosphate rock 
is composted with vegetable matter, 
the more thorough the decay of this 
vegetable matter the larger amount 
of acids will be formed to operate 
on the ground rock and consequently 
the more of the phosphoric acid in 
the ground rock that will be made 
available for feeding the crops. 

On the other hand, if the leaves 
and woods mold are hauled direct 
to the fields and incorporated with 
the soil, the labor and cost of han- 
dling will be avoided. If this ma- 


terial is mixed with the soil long be- 
fore a crop is planted, there may be 
some loss of nitrogen by leaching, 
but this is not likely to be as great 
as the loss of nitrogen from the com- 
post heap, unless considerable care 
is taken to prevent the escape of 
the nitrogen or ammonia into the 
air. This will be partially prevented 
by mixing ground phosphate rock 
with the compost. 

On the whole, we seriously doubt 
if it will pay to put more of the 
leaves and woods mold in the sta- 
bles and barnyard than are neces- 
sary to absorb the liquid portions of 
the manure, and since composting 
adds nothing to the manure in plant 
foods, we do not believe the benefits 
are sufficient to pay for the increased 
labor. 

If there is sufficient vegetable mat- 
ter and sufficient time is given for 
this material to decay, either while 
in the soil or in the compost, so 
that sufficient of the phosphoric acid 
in the ground rock will be made 
available by the time the crops need 
it, then it will pay better to use 
ground phosphate rock with the ma- 
nure than to use acid phosphate. 
But it will require considerable time 
and considerable of this decaying 
vegetable matter to set free suffi- 
cient phosphoric acid to feed the 
crops on average Southern soils. As 
most Southern soils need phosphoric 
acid, it will certainly pay to mix 
some ground phosphate rock with 
this vegetable matter, but it does not 
follow that this will be sufficient to 
supply. the needs of the crop the 
first season and entirely do away 
with the need for acid phosphate. 

There is little advantage in mixing 
the kainit with the composted mate- 
rials, except it be to save the cost 
of making a separate application. If 
other commercial fertilizer is to be 
used, we would prefer to put out the 
kainit at that time, because it can 
then be put in the drill for row crops 
instead of being broadcasted, as is 
the case when put out with the com- 
posted materials. 





INOCULATION OF LEGUMES 


How Legumes Are Grouped Accord- 
ing to Their Power to Inoculate 
the Soil for Each Other—Principles 
Governing Soil Inoculation 


UR readers are constantly ask- 

ing if some one legume will inoc- 
ulate the soil for some other particu- 
lar legume. For instance, if lespe- 
deza or Japan clover will inoculate 
for crimson clover, if cowpeas will in- 
oculate for soy beans, or if red or 
crimson clover will inoculate for al- 
falfa. 

We have often given the facts re- 
garding these matters as far as 
known, and now Bulletin No. 184, of 
the Kentucky Experiment Station, 
gives scientific proof of the general 
information we have possessed. 

They have shown by rather con- 
clusive experiments that there are 
six species of these bacteria, which 
are not interchangeable in their abil- 
ity to form nodules on legumes. Their 
six species inoculate the following 
six groups of legumes and so far as 
known no others. 

Group 1—Alfalfa, melilotus 
bur clover, black medic. 

Group 2—Red clover, alsike 
clover, crimson clover. 

Group 3—Hairy vetch, spring vetch, 
pea, 

Group 4—Cowpea, 

Group 5—Soy bean. 

Group 6—Garden bean. 


(sweet clover), 


clover, white 


garden 


Generally bacteria producing no- 
dules or inoculating one species of a 
genus of legumes will inoculate other 
species of the same genus and more 
frequently, apparently, no _ other 
genus; but in the case of alfalfa and 


melilotus this latter condition does 
not hold, for these plants are not of 
the same genus, 

For the benefit of our Southern read< 
ers we may state tentatively,—that is, 
based on the best information we 
have, but not so stated in the bulle- 
tin referred to above, that the small 
yellow or hop clover so common in 
the South or any other true clover or 
trifolium may be added to group 2. 

We think it also safe to state that 
the so-called Canada field pea may 
be added to group 3. 

It is also probable that lespedeza 
or Japan clover (which is not a true 
clover at all) will form another 
group, and probably velvet beans and 
peanuts two other separate groups. 

Now if our readers will keep this 
information and remember that soil 
from where plants of one group have 
grown will not necessarily inoculate 
plants from any other group it will 
save their writing lots of letters and 
of course will save us answering 
them. 

Of course, the bacteria from all 
these groups or from any two or 
more of them may be in the soil at 
the same time, but the presence of 
one species of bacteria as shown by 
nodules on the roots cf one group of 
these plants merely means that the 
soil will positively inoculate for other 
plants of the same group under suit< 
abla conditions. In other words, it 
is quite certain that the species of 
bacteria which form nodules on the 
roots of one of these groups of plants 
will not form nodules on the roots or 
inoculate any of the plants in any of 
the other groups. 

Incidentally this bulletin indicates 
that growing these bacteria in a med- 
ium containing no nitrogen will not 
make them “nitrogen-hunegry” or will 
not increase their activity or value 
for inoculating crops, as has somes 
times been claimed. It is also indi- 
cated that large seeds like the cows 
pea and soy bean are likely to carry 
bacteria with them. 

Still another important fact is 
brought out in this bulletin. It is 
“common to merely’ wet seeds with 
the inoculating material and then dry 
them before sowing. Sometimes the 
seed are thus “inoculated” and ship- 
ped out to be sowed several days or 
perhaps weeks after being “inocu- 
lated.” 

The following interesting and im< 
portant results of tests of this meth- 
od of inoculating seed are of much 
value: 

Of soy bean seed soaked in a cul- 
ture of the bacteria for 10 minutes 
9.09 per cent showed nodules; when 
soaked for one hour 88.88 per cent 
showed nodules and when soaked 
over night in the culture of bacteria 
all the plants from these seeds shows 
ed nodules. 

When these seeds were soaked for 
an hour in the culture of bacteria and 
dried over night 77.77 per cent of the 
plants had nodules; when dried four 
days only 47.14 per cent showed no- 
dules; when dried for one week 15.39 
per cent; when dried for two weeks 
14.28 per cent had nodules and when 
dried for three weeks none of the 
plants showed nodules. 

This shows how much better it is 
to soak the seed in the inoculating 
material over night and then dry and 
plant immediately. 





There is no law, natural or supers 
natural, which prevents a man who 
uses fertilizers to increase his yields 
and his profits, or uses any other 
good farming methods to do so, from 
reducing his acreage in cotton and 
growing soil-improving and _  food- 
producing crops. In other words, oné 
does not have to grow more cotton 
because he does better farming, as 
some seem to think. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











AN ALL-THE-YEAR GARDEN 


By Proper Management the Garden 
Will Furnish Something Good to 
Eat Every Day im the Year 





HE following from a lady in Guil- 

ford County to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in Raleigh, has been 
referred to me. 

“In the Community Service Bulle- 
tin the question is asked, ‘Do you 
have a garden all the year round?’ 
Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation as to the process. I am a 
gardener and raise our need of gar- 
den truck in the summer, and have 
things to can and store away, but a 
winter garden in this climate is an 
unknown quantity.” 

That a winter garden is perfectly 
possible in Guilford I will show from 
what I now am getting from my gar- 
den. We have daily an abundance of 
Spinach, and in fact I am cutting it 
for the grocers at five cents a pound. 
We have leeks, which take the place 
of green onions till they come on in 
spring, and are really milder than 
onions. We have a large lot of on- 
ions coming on for use green in 
March, and sometimes in February, 
from sets planted in September. We 
have cabbage of course, protected by 
bending the heads to the north and 
covering the stem and base of the 
head thickly with earth. We have 
lettuce still outside and a fine lot 
heading in the frames under double- 
glazed sashes, for a winter garden 
without some frames and sashes is 
not a complete one. We have salsify, 
parsnips and carrots standing in the 
row where they grew, and in fact the 
salsify is still growing. All of these 
were sown in June and keep better 
left in the rows than lifted. We have 
sweet peas sown in the fall and now 
a foot high in the wire trellis and in 
January I expect to sow more. 

Then the first good spell in January 
{I make my first sowing of garden 
peas, using the smooth round-seeded 
sorts like Nonpareil and Alaska or 
the Nott’s Excelsior. The wrinkled 
peas are not sown till March as they 
are apt to rot if sown in winter. 

In my frames under the double- 
glazed sashes, after the lettuce head- 
ed for Christmas and New Year is 
cut, I sow seed of the early turnip- 
root radishes and the Egyptian beets 
in rows alternately, six inches apart. 
The radishes will come out in late 
February and the beets have then the 
12-inch rows. They are gradually 
hardened to the outer air, and in 
March the sashes are removed to 
other frames where I am transplant- 
ing the early tomato plants that were 
started early in February in shallow 
boxes in the kitchen, or the green- 
house if you have one. The beets will 
stand any frost that comes after the 
middle of March, and will be ready to 
pull by the time the spring gardener 
is getting his seed up. 

The first outside lettuce is sown in 
February, using at that time the Han- 
son or the Wonderful, which are not 
used in the frames, as under glass we 
use May King for earliest and Big 
Boston for late winter. 

Early cabbage seed are sown in 
late September, and in November the 
land is heavily manured and beds 
thrown up east and west and in these 
beds open furrows are made three 
feet apart and the cabbage plants set 
in these furrows deep enough to cov- 
er the stems—the tender part. In 
spring the beds are leveled down for 
cultivating the cabbage, which heads 
in April. 

Then all through the summer we 
keep up a constant succession. As 
fast as one crop is used something 
else goes in the same ground, so that 
we have a constant succession of 
snaps, sweet corn and other things 
from June till frost. 

Tn the late fall the whole garden is 


covered thickly with stable manure, 
vacant spots and planted both, for 
the manure is useful as a mulch and 
winter protection between the onions, 
etc. The garden being kept at work 
every day in the year is kept clean of 
weeds where the cut worms breed, 
and the consequence is that cut 
worms are rare in my garden. 





Starting a Privet Hedge 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 

the correct way to plant Amoor 
River privet seed for a hedge?” 

Privet seed are never used for 
growing the plants, as they are so 
easily grown from cuttings. Make 
cuttings in early spring, stripping off 
the leaves, and you can set these 
right where you want the hedge, for 
about every one of them will grow. 
I have a fine hedge which was grown 


much in our climate. You can sow 
rape as early as the land can be 
worked in spring, and after eating 
down, the rape can be followed by 
peas on the land for later hog feed. 





Fig Tree Does Not Bear 


ROM Alabama: “I have a fig tree 

which sets fruit freely but fails to 
mature it. Is there anything I can do 
to cure this?” 

No, the tree is doubtless a seedling 
from the dried fig, and the Smyrna 
fig will not mature fruit without the 
little wasp or Blastiphaga that sets 
the seed where these figs are grown. 
They have this insect now in Cali- 
fornia, and the Caprifig on which it 
mainly lives, and they are now grow- 


ing the Smyrna figs successfully. But 
there are other figs you can grow 
which set and hold their fruit. The 


most hardy fig is the Celestial, a 
small brown fig that can be eaten 
skin and all when ripe. Brown Tur- 
key, White Marseilles and a few oth- 
ers are good, and any good Southern 
nursery should be able to supply 
them. 





take the hindmost” has full sway. 


the neighborhood as a whole. 


families. 


mon interest is at stake. 





THE SPIRIT OF NEIGHBORLINESS 


t.. was a fine little story told last week under the heading “The Com- 
munity Spirit.” Entirely aside from the influence such a spirit has in build- 
ing up men and women of real character, it has a commercial value. 
intelligent farmer who is looking for a farm home would willingly pay ten to 
twenty-five dollars more for a farm located in such a community than for one 
located in a neighborhood where the law “everyone for himeelf and the devil 


I heard a little incident the other day which is interesting in this connection. 
In one of the best counties in lowa two farmers were talking together, and one 
remarked: “I have lived in this neighborhood twenty-five years, and in all that 
time I have never asked help from my neighbors for anything.” 
flected for a moment and then said, “Jim, do you know that if there were ten 
more men like you around here, this would be a mighty poor neighborhood ?” 
Jim had never looked at it just this way, but he caught the thought, and after a 
little he said: ‘Well, sir; you may be right.” 

Of course he was right. There is nothing so helpfulin making real menand 
women as in giving help to others and in receiving it from them. When we 
once recognize our obligations in this respect we get on a common footing, and 
it is easy for the neighborhood to work together for those things which help 
As time goes on, it will be more and more nec- 
essary that farmers understand each other and be able to work together for the 
common good. The only way to begin is to build up the community spirit, and 
the only way to do this is for each family to be friendly with the neighboring 
If you want to feel friendly toward a neighbor, just do him a favor. 

The neighborhood club is a fine way to crystallize the community spirit. 
Getting all the families of the neighborhood together once a month, eating to- 
gether and carrying out a literary program of some sort, cements neighborhood 
ties and makes it possible for the community to act as one man when the com- 
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—sWallace’s Farmer. 





from cuttings planted where the 
hedge now is. The cuttings should 
be made about 10 inches long and set 
nearly full length in the soil and 
about six inches apart. I suppose 
that the plants can be grown easily 
from seed. If you have the seed put 
them now in moist sand in a box and 
leave them outdoors and sow them in 
a shallow furrow in spring. Of course 
the seed must be cleaned out from 
the berries. But it is so easy to grow 
the cuttings that it hardly pays to 
bother with seed. 





Sundry Queries 


ROM North Carolina: “I can get a 

lot of pine wood ashes free of cost 
except the hauling half a mile. Are 
they worth hauling? I grow various 
vegetable crops. What are the ashes 
best suited for? Is it too late te sow 
wheat and oats here? I want to plant 
some hog feed for earliest grazing; 
what could this be best followed 
with ?” 

Pine wood ashes are not as valu- 
able as those from hard wood, but 
where you can get them for the haul- 
ing half a mile they are worth using 
and will be specially good for pea- 
nuts, tomatoes and sweet potatoes. 
Use them at rate of 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds an acre broadcast. It is too 
late to sow wheat and oats. Oats 
may be sown in late February, but 
spring-sown oats seldom amount to 





Preparing for Irish Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “I have an 

old garden spot that lay out last 
summer and has a mass of weeds on 
it. I want to plant it in Irish pota- 
toes. Shall I remove the weeds be- 
fore plowing? When shall I plow 
and plant? I have some large piles 
of sawdust. How can I use it to ad- 
vantage? Could I use it in a com- 
post heap?” 

Do not remove the weeds, for or- 
ganic matter is desirable for the po- 
tatoes. If rank, disk them down be- 
fore plowing so that they can be 
turned under. Plow at any time the 
soil is in good condition. Plant as 
early in spring as the soil can be 
worked, and use from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds an acre of a good high-grade 
fertilizer. 

Sawdust is useless as a fertilizer. 
If completely rotten and black it 
might be of some use if sweetened 
with some lime. If you had means 
for burning it the ashes would be of 
some use, but it is a waste of labor 
to “monkey” with sawdust as a ma- 
nure. It is simply wood, and raw 
wood cannot feed plants. 





T have a number of inquiries as to 
where to get the Peabody sweet po- 
tato. Those who have them would do 
well to advertise them in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sweet and Irish Potatoes Not 
Related 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 

“There is a limited notion here that 
sweet potatoes following a crop of 
early Irish potatoes will be in texture, 
color and taste like the Irish potato. 
Has any experiment shown that this 
18 & SaCtr 

No, and no experiment could show 
it. There is no botanical relation- 
ship between Irish and sweet pota- 
toes. The Irish potato is Solanum 
tuberosum and the sweet potato is 
Dioscorea batatas, the Irish potato 
belonging to the Solanaceae order and 
the sweet potato to the Convolvula- 
ceae, the same family as the morning 
glory. Soil and fertilization may 
make some variation in the flavor of 
the sweet potato, but the fact that 
Irish potatoes had been grown before 
them could have no effect on the 
sweet potato. 





Keeping Seed Potatoes 


ROM Virginia: “We have here a 

potato called the Rehoboth, which 
will double the yield of the Irish Cob- 
bler. I have 25 barrels of them, grown 
this fall:'from cold storage seed. Will 
these make good seed for spring 
planting?” 

If the Rehoboth is an early potato 
these late-grown ones will make ex- 
cellent seed for spring planting if 
well kept—that is, not kept so warm 
as to cause them to sprout in winter, 
but kept where they will be just a 
little above freezing temperature. 





Sudan Grass 


Y ATTENTION has been called 

by Professor Scott, of the Flor- 
ida Station, to a slip I made in a re- 
cent reply to a correspondent who 
asked about Sudan grass. I had in 
mind a different grass, the Natal 
grass, which is a variable species, and 
told him the name of the Natal grass 
instead of that of the Sudan grass. 
The Sudan grass is an Andropogon, 
or a plant of the Sorghum genus, like 
Johnson grass, but is said not to be- 
come a nuisance as Johnson grass 
often is, through its aggressive char- 
acter. Iam elad that Prof. Scott call- 
ed my attention to the error. 





Send Proper Samples for Identification 


HAVE a sample of grass about 

three inches high which the writer 
who sends it asks the name of. I 
wish to state here that I am always 
ready to identify plants if the proper 
sample is sent. In order to identify 
any plant it is necessary for me to 
have the whole plant in bloom, grass- 
es or anything else. I cannot identify 
a grass from a little piece of sod a 
few inches high, though I might guess 
what it looks like. But I do not wish 
to guess, and hence want samples that 
I can be ce-t1in about. 


Sorghum Refuse for Manure 


ROM North Carolina: “Is sorghum 

refuse any good as a manure?” 

If it is piled and mixed with lime 
and let rot down, it may be of some 
use as humus-making material. But 
it is of no use till rotted. 








Sign Your Letters 


A WRITER from Wilmington, N. C, 
asks some questions of no import- 
ance to anyone else and fails to sign 
his name, or to inclose a stamp. If he 
will send his name I will reply, but I 
will not reply to unsigned letters. 





Grafting Pecans 


ROM Louisiana: “What do you 

think of grafting pecans on the 
bitter pecan? I have understood 
that it is being extensively done.” 

Pecans can be worked on any va- 
riety of hickory, since they are hick- 
ories themselves, and the bitter pig- 
nut hickory is as good as any. They 
can be grafted in spring or budded 
in summer. 
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Vegetables and Fruits all the Year Round 


Article No. 4 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 








By W. F. MASSEY 




















HILE the value of a systematic 
rotation of crops on the farm 


is generally admitted, the im-. 


portance of a rotation in the garden 
and keeping a supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles all the year round is not so well 
understood. The average farmer gives 
little attention to the garden, and on 
many farms but for the overworked 
mother of the family there would be 
few vegetables grown. 

Nothing is so conducive to the 
health of the family as a constant 
supply of fresh vegetables, and yet 
on many farms about the only vege- 
tables seen a great part of the year 
are Blackeye or Black peas and col- 
lards. 

In the spring the garden is “made” 
and some vegetables planted, and 
that is about the end of it in most 
ef the farm gardens, and all through 
the latter part of summer the garden 
plot grows up in weeds and breeds 
cut worms. 

What little manure it gets is doled 
out scantily to the garden, for on the 
average cotton farm manure is a 
scarce article, and the farmer is apt 
to think it is worth too much on the 
cotton to spare it for the garden, the 
result being rather poor crops of in- 
ferior quality. 

Then, too, the constant repetition of 
the same vegetable crops on the plot 
laid aside for the garden introduces 
many of the diseases that affect the 
garden crops. The cabbage and col- 
lards get the yellow side and fail, and 
the bacterial blight takes the toma- 
toes. Hence it is better to make the 
fenced-in garden smaller and a plot 
for intensive work by hand, while the 
Irish potatoes, early and late, the 
sweet potatoes and cabbage and col- 
lards and tomatoes for the family use 
can be grown by horse cultivation in 
an outside patch in long rows, and a 
regular rotation maintained. 


% 


Supply the Home First 


HILE I am very sure that it is a 

mistake for the cotton farmer to 
enter into the growing of truck crops 
for distant shipping, in competition 
with the great organized trucking 
sections, still it is easy to grow a full 
supply for the home, and have some 
surplus that can be profitably dispos- 
ed of at retail prices in the home 
town. 

Even in sections where the growing 
of truck crops is the leading busi- 
ness, I know of small growers who 
make a profit supplying the home 
market, which is often overlooked by 
the large truckers who ship every- 
thing off to the North. 

In the neighborhood of a cotton 
mill town and a tobacco manufactur- 
ing town there is often more profit in 
selling the garden surplus at home 
than in shipping in larger amount. 

By growing the coarser vegetables 
outside the garden proper a rotation 
that will prevent the coming in of 
many diseases can be better done 
than by growing the whole vegetable 
supply in the one garden, and these 
crops can be more economically culti- 
vated by the regular farm teams. 

But the garden itself, the plot fenc- 
ed in and convenient to the kitchen, a 
regular kitchen garden, should have 
the best of care, the heaviest manur- 
ing and fertilization, and a rotation 
and succession of crops maintained, 
for upon its fertility and clean culti- 
vation the perfection of the crops de- 
pends. ; é 

To have a constant succession of 
garden crops all the year round there 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

January 30—More Poultry for the Table 
and for the Market. 

"February 6—Labor-saving Implements and 
Machinery, 


is nothing more important than to 
have in a sunny place, well sheltered 
from cold winds, a frame with glass 
hotbed sashes. These sashes are 
made three feet wide and six feet 
long, and can be bought cheaply and 
glazed at home. 

I use sashes made of heart cypress 
lumber, which will last indefinitely, 
and which are grooved for a double 
row of glass. This double glazing 
makes a dead air space between the 
layers of glass, and when the frame 
is well banked on the outside they 
will keep out any frost we usually 
have in the South. In fact it would 
have to go to zero or lower before 
any freezing will take place in such a 
frame. 

Even in the frames we adopt a ro- 
tation, and it is better to have sev- 
eral frames, each with about three 
sashes, than to use one longer frame 
for family use, for the several frames 
admit of varying the crops in them 
and keeping the plants more healthy. 

The crops grown in these frames 
are mainly lettuce, beets, early car- 





a foot apart, and between these rows 
sow rows of the White Tipped Turnip 
radish. 

The radishes come out soon, and 
the beets have the 12-inch rows and 
are allowed to grow till March and 
are then thinned and the thinnings 
transplanted outside in well manured 
soil. The sashes are then gradually 
removed as the beets get accustomed 
to the open air, and they are placed 
on an extra frame to take the tomato 
plants now ready. These are set in 
the frame four inches apart in March, 
and are opened to the air on all warm 
days, and gradually hardened off so 
that they can be transplanted to the 
open ground in April. 

The Big Boston lettuce plants are 
set in a frame for heading in late win- 
ter and early spring, and in February, 
on a warm border outside, I sow seed 
of the Wonderful or the Hanson let- 
tuce for late spring heading. These 
can be sown where they are to stand 
and thinned out in the rows to give 
room for heading. They make very 
large and solid heads and stand hot 

















Children Working a School Garden in Lafayette Parish, Louisiana 


rots, radishes, and in the spring for 
hardening off, the tomato plants that 
have been started early in shallow 
boxes in a sunny kitchen window. 
There is nothing in the garden more 
interesting than the growing of crops 
under glass out of season, and the 
glass is far superior to the make-shift 
cloth-covered frame. 

For hardening off the tomato plants 
in spring the cloth-covered frame can 
be used to advantage, but in the long 
run the sashes kept well painted and 
cared for are cheaper than the cloth, 
which has to be renewed so often. I 
have sashes still as good as eVer, 
which have been in regular use for 
10 years. 

For a Christmas crop of headed 
lettuce I sow seed of the May King 
lettuce about the first of October, and 
set the plants in the frame as soon as 
large enough, but do not put the 
sashes on till the nights grow frosty, 
and then give plenty of air by tilting 
the sashes sidewise against the wind. 
Watering is attended to as the soil 
dries, and the soil is kept stirred be- 
tween the plants. The frame must of 
course be stuffed with rotten manure 
before setting the plants, and some 
high-grade fertilizer is worked in be- 
tween them, the plants being set six 
by eight inches for this variety. 

Then later in a corner of a frame I 
sow seed of Big Boston lettuce for a 
succession crop in another frame, for 
I never repeat the lettuce crop in the 
same frame, as it would be apt to get 
diseased. When the frame that has 
made the Christmas and New Year’s 
crop is cleared, I sow it, after fresh 
fertilizing, with Crosby Egyptian 
beets or Burpee’s Model beet in rows 


weather better than the Big Boston. 

Then for use in hot weather, when 
lettuce is not to be had, I sow a few 
seed of the Curled endive, and when 
the plants are well grown turn straw- 
berry baskets over thé plants to 
blanch them. 

My first sowing of lettuce then is 
made early in August, and these 
plants are transplanted to rows 12 
inches apart. This crop is the May 
King, and is for heading in late Octo- 
ber outside. 

In the outside garden the first crop 
planted is the extra early garden 
peas. These I sow usually in January 
or early February, using the Nonpar- 
eil and Alaska. In March I sow the 
Nott’s Excelsior and American Won- 
der, both very dwarf peas, and 
Sharp’s Queen, and finally the tall 
growing Champion of England, which 
I give a line of chicken netting to run 
on. 

Some early beets are also sown if I 
have not thinnings enough from the 
frames in February. Beets do not 
mind a little frost after they have got 
their rough leaves, but are tender 
when just coming through the 
ground. 

The next crop in February or early 
March is the early Irish potato crop. 
This is one of the outside crops on 
the farm and is better grown with a 
liberal supply of fertilizer than with 
manure, which often encourages the 
scab disease. About 1,500 pounds an 
acre of high-grade fertilizer, welt 
worked in the furrow, is advisable for 
this crop. 

If you have an empty frame and 
sashes you can in March bed the 
sweet potatoes. I bed these in sand 
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and cover them two inches with sand, 
water with tepid water, and put on 
the sashes and keep them close till I 
see signs of sprouting, and then air is 
given-on all sunny days. 

Where there are no sashes you can 
make a hot bed in a slight excavation, 
using about a foot of fresh manure 
well tramped in, and covered with 
sandy soil. Then put a thermometer 
in the bed and watch the heat rise, 
and when it begins to go down and 
has gone down to about 75 or 80 de- 
grees bed the potatoes and cover 
them with sandy soil and then a thick 
cover of pine straw. 

Watch the bed, and if it appears to 
get too hot remove the cover and 
punch holes in it to let off the heat, 
and cover again before night. In this 
way I have made 5,000 plants from a 
bushel of very small potatoes. 


at 


Plant a Succession of Crops 


BOUT the middle of February sow 

some seed of the Langdon, Ear- 
liana and Bonny Best tomatoes in 
shallow boxes in a warm sunny win- 
dow, or under the double-glazed sash- 
es if you have them, and transplant 
them in March to a frame, either un- 
der cloth or glass to get strong for 
early setting. The last of March sow 
seed of the Matchless or some other 
good late tomato outside for trans- 
planting for the later crop. 

The last of January or very early 
in February I sow seed of the Prize- 
taker onion and the Giant Gibraltar 
thinly in a frame under glass. These 
plants are ready for setting out in 
late March in rows 16 inches apart 
and three inches in the rows. I nip 
the roots and tops slightly. 

The first roasting ear corn I plant 
is the Norfolk Market. This is an 
early dent and not a sugar corn, for 
sugar corn is apt to fail planted in 
March, and the early varieties are of 
little use in the South. This planting 
is made in March as soon as the 
weather permits. Then in April I 
plant Country Gentleman and Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen sugar corn, and keep 
up a constant succession of plantings 
till August in order to have roasting 
ears all summer, following the early 
plantings with other crops. 

The first snap bean to plant is the 
Black Valentine. It is early and more 
resistant to cold ig most others, 
and I risk a row the last of March, 
and stand ready to cover it with soil 
if frost threatens after they are up. 
This covering with soil is useful with 
many things. Two years ago we had 
a heavy frost May 11, when my toma- 
to plants were in bloom. I shoveled 
the soil over them the night before 
and saved all of them and saved my 
snap beans in the same way, remov- 
ing the soil when the weather warme 
ed up. 

In early April I sow seed of the 
Norfolk Queen onion very thickly in 
rows 15 inches apart, to make sets 
for planting in the fall for early green 
onions.. These ripen in June and are 
then taken up and cured and replant- 
ed in September. 

In March I sow seed of the Caren- 
tan leek on a warm border. These 
are transplanted in July into open 
furrows three inches apart and the 
soil gradually pulled to them and 
banked finally. These, being per- 
fectly hardy, are left all winter where 
they grew and come in very handily 
to take the place of green onions all 
winter. They are set where some 
early crop has been. Then in late 
March I plant a row 50 feet long of 
the Lucullus chard. This is a species 
of beet, the tops of which are eaten 
instead of the roots. They make 
great leaves almost as large as rhu- 
barb. The leaves are pulled off like 
rhubarb and the leaves make fine 
greens in summer and resemble spin- 
ach very much. The long leaf stalks 
are cooked and dressed like aspara- 
gus and make a fine dish. They are 
thinned to six inches apart and the 
thinnings used as greens. 

I only plant two rows of snaps at 

(Concluded on page 15, this issue) 












Why Snowshoes ? 


‘Why snowshoes to travel in snow; 
why a corduroy road over a marsh; 
why a long wide track instead of 
wheels, for a tractor?—A bigger 
bearing surface so as not to sink 
in. 


The Caterpillar’s long, wide, endless 
track has 24 square feet of bearing sur. 
face —8 times that of a round wheel. 
No short crops from packed soil. No 
waiting in the spring for ground to dry. 
ap. No lost power from slipping. 
Track shoes outwear horse shoes many 
times over. 


Built for the last 10 years. Over 
2,000 in use. 


Reg, US. Pat OF 





Don’t say Caterpillar 
unless you mean Holt!- 


Three sizes— Junior, Standard, 
Giant. Write for Cat IJ 163. 


} The Holt Mfg. Co. 


(Incorporated) 
Peoria, Il. Stockton, Cal 


50 Church Street, N. ¥. 











DiskBefore Plowing 


and after plowing. This method of 
tillage leaves no clumpy strata under 
theseed bed to cut off subsoil connec- 
tions —to cut off crop yields. With 


Cutawa 


Double Action Disk Harrows you can prac- 
tice this method without extra cost. They 
double cut every inch; they leave the land 
level; they are light draft; they save at least 
one horse and one, 
man; they cost sur- 
prisingly little; and 
there’s asize for every 
: farmer! 











Rigid frame; 
Af Dust-proof 
A bearings; pam 
Disks 


— 


Ask your 
dealer to 
show you 
CuTAWAY 
(CLARK) Double 
Action Harrows. If 
he doesn’t sell them , 
write us, Where we 

have no agent we ship direct, > 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 MAIN STREET HIGGANUM, CONN. 














Immense Power! Longest Service! 


Engines built for honest, econom- 
tcal service. Sizes suitable for all 
purposes, 


GEISER 


Peerless Engines 


especially designed for heavy draft. Use either 
wood or coal as fuel. Every part extra strong. 
Equipped with antifriction bearings. Easily does 
work on which many engines of larger advertised 
ratings fail. Learn the many reasons why a 
Geiser Peerless Engine will prove profitable for you. 
Write for Free Book 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 
819 w. tron St., Rockford, III. 42654 


Pian for High Priced Marke 


[NSURE biggest and best crops by et 
planting accuratelywith the Asp- 5 
inwall. Just the driver required. 8 
Planter opens furrow, drops 
m, peas 
-. World’s 

































seed—any size—covers, 


and 
Old- | 









personally any 
questions on potato 
growing. Send now 
for free booklet, 


ASPINWALL = 


MFG. CO. 
510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich, 
Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, 
Diggers, Sorters 
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have your papers and get a binder. 





Orchard and Garden Experiences 








IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


(First Prize Letter) 
T WAS in January, 1908, we became 
owners of a farm, and on it there 
was a small orchard of apple, pear, 
peach, plum, cherry and fig trees, all 
of which were seedling trees except 
four. These trees were in a bad con- 
dition, many of them being entirely 





dead, and others had many dead 
limbs. There were almost as many 
varieties as there were trees, and 
nearly all of the fruit ripened at one 
time. 

I decided to renew this orchard and 
try to have some fruit while at it. I 
first cut down the dead trees, cut out 
the dead limbs on the other trees, and 
cut down some of the most worthless 
varieties. I did not know what va- 
rieties were best to replace the trees 
removed, so I ordered some nursery 
catalogs and all the bulletins on 
the subject I could get from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Some horticultural papers 
were subscribed for, and from the 
catalogs, bulletins and horticultural 
papers I learned the varieties best 
suited to my location, how to bud and 
graft my own trees, and how to care 
for trees and fruit. 

After learning what varieties I 
needed I secured a few trees froma 
local tree dealer to replace some of 
those cut out, some cions from some 
neighbors, with which I .topworked 
some of the most promising old trees 
of apple, pear and plum. I cut back 
to a stump my old grape vines, as 
they had not matured any grapes in 











many years. I then made some root 
| crafts of apple and pear, and a few 
grape cuttings were secured and stor- 
led away till spring, when they were 
set out in rows so they could be culti- 
vated. In June I budded a few 
sprouts to select varieties of peach 
; and plum. 

That season we got a fair crop of 
fruit, such as it was, but it did not 
last long, as it was all, or nearly all, 
ripe at one time. So we used all 
we could while it lasted, canning 
some of the peaches, plums and 
cherries. We made cider for vinegar 
from some of the appples. 

The next winter we bought a small 
spray pump and ordered a few trees 
of select varieties from different nur- 
serymen. Then we decided it was 
time to learn something about spray- 
ing. We sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in February, the grape vines that 
had made a wonderful growth the 
previous season after the severe 
pruning the winter before, again 
when the vines had set fruit and two 
or three times afterwards, with the 
result that a very fine crop of grapes 
was gathered in August and Septem- 
| ber. The Jap plums that I had top- 
| worked bore a few plums that sea- 

son, but the apples did not bear. 

The following fall we put out the 
| trees that we had grown that season 
and all of them grew, making a much 
better growth than those bought from 
the nurseries. In 1910 we got a bet- 
ter crop of fruit and better crops 
each year following up to 1914, when 
we had a bumper crop of all kinds. 
We had strawberries the first part of 
May; peaches from May 30 up to Oc- 
tober 15; apples from June 1 to pres- 
ent date; grapes, plums, figs, etc., in 
plenty and to spare, besides we can- 
ned quite an amount for home use. 
The grape vines I set out in 1911 be- 
gan to bear in two years and had a 
full crop in 1914. 

Last winter I bought a barrel spray 
and sprayed more extensively, with 
good results. I find that it pays to 
spray when it is done thoroughly and 
iat the right time, using the proper 
| materials. Otherwise it is a waste of 

time and materials. Last year I al- 
| most lost my Abundance plums and 
| Amsden June peaches from the ef- 
| fects of brown rot. This year I spray- 
| ed the worst affected trees with self- 
| boiled lime-sulphur two or three 














times and saved practically all of the 
fruit, and it was much nicer than I 
had ever seen it before. 

W. Z. FERGUSON, 
Gastonia, N. C. 





SOMETHING GOOD FOR EVERY 
MONTH 


(Prize Letter) 


T SEEMS so necessary for a com- 

fortable farmer’s home to have veg- 
etables and fruits the year round, that 
I cannot understand why all farmers 
do not have them. Every week in the 
year my garden and farm furnish 
them to me. In this land of several 
crops during the year, a man stands 
in his own light if he does not have a 
good garden and a good orchard. 

First, you must prepare the garden 
well. I plow all places vacant in Oc- 
tober, and let hens scratch and pick 


out the worms. I lime heavily 
once in four or five years. Then 
later I cover with cow manure 


from my stables where I have been 
feeding a ration largely composed of 
cottonseed meal. This costs me $25 
per ton, but I save it all, as I then 
have a high grade of fertilizer. 

I usually put in cabbage, turnips 
and Essex rape in November. In Feb- 
ruary I plant Irish potatoes, early 
corn, and several varieties of vegeta- 
bles that frost will not trouble. La- 
ter I put in several rows of salsify, 
parsnips, beets, carrots and onions. 
Some I can gather in early winter, 


but usually we pull them from the | 


garden as we wish to use them. They 
last till early spring. It is fine to 
have a vegetable oyster soup as a 
change from tomato soup occasion- 
ally. Then those fried parsnips from 
February till April cannot be ex- 
celled. Our potatoes keep till new 
ones come in May or June. In March 
our asparagus appears and makes a 
succulent meal. 

About the first of April gooseberries 
andcurrants make their appearance, 
and later come black and red raspber- 
ries, blueberries and _ blackberries. 
Early apples come in June, and we 
have them of the several 
ties till the next June. 
come in May and 
the delicious cherry pie, and 
peaches and plums through their 
season, with grapes from July till Oc- 
tober. 


Cherries 
June, 


I. C. WADE, 
Cornelia, Ga. 





A GOOD GARDEN SAVES GRO- 
CERY AND DOCTOR BILLS 


(Prize Letter) 


HEN we came to this place a few 

years ago the garden gave am- 
ple evidence of the shiftlessness of 
former tenants. The weed stalks that 
had gone to seed stood higher than 
my head; bushes, briars and “nimble 
Will” grass had crept in from every 
side and formed a thicket around the 
edge of the garden, leaving less than 
half the plot for cultivation. I favor- 
ed getting the garden in better shape 
at once; but, as we were in debt and 
too far from the railroad to have any 
market for garden products, my hus- 
band thought it best to devote time 
and labor to things that would pay. 

Accordingly, the part that was not 
overgrown was plowed and planted. 
The tending was done at odd spells 
when he and the hired help “had 
time.” The result was a little “gar- 
den sass,” a lot of weeds, and a large 
grocery bill. 

This was repeated every year till 
1913. Early that year I appointed my- 
self gardener. Remembering the 
maxim “If you want a thing done, do 
it yourself,” I attacked that thicket 
of bushes and briars with a mattock 
in my hand and determination in my 
eye, and the whole plot was soon 
ready for the plow. 

I planted a great variety of vegeta- 


varie- | 


with | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









‘WOOD, STUBBS & 60, 


produce the best results every- 
where and are endorsed by lead- 
ing gardeners and farmers in all 
parts of the country. 


OUR VALUABLE CATALOGUE 
FREE, 
It gives full information and 
many valuable suggestions for 
improvement in crops, etc. 


The finest Vegetable Seeds. 
The largest and most complete 
assortment of Fieid, Grass and 
Clover Seeds inthe Central 

West. Lawn Grass Seeds 
for all climates and 
locations, 

































































INCORPORATED 
Seedsmen 
le, 219-21 E. Jefferson 
LOUISVILLE, 

KY 













































Originators of the 
Famous O. 1. C. 
Swine 1863. 


Two O.1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? Pa 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weigh 2806 Ibs. ‘Will ship $ 

ou sample pair of these 

‘amous hogs on time and 
@ive agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breedera 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs inthe 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 


orany other contagious disease. 
Write—Tod 
for Free Book, * ‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER Co. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Many Tools in One 


TRUCKER’S machine, Inits complete form, 
will open furrow, spread fertilizer (wet or dry), 
sow corn, beans or peas in a groove (continuous or 
in hills), cover ang mark the next row in one 
operatiom or can do any of this work separately. 


TRO IN A Trucker’s 


~ Variety 
Machine 
can be purchased and used separately as 
) seeder, row maker, row marker, side 
dresser, furrower (two or three rows), 
asparagus ridger cotton planter or peanut 
3 planter. Ask your dealer about 
this machine and 
write us for des- 
criptive folder. 








DEVELOPES 
Al PERFECT 
UNCLE SAM 
SAYS:— 
“If roots are broken the plant 
a will produce other roots, but 
~ it will be at the expense of the 
+ vitality and food supply. For 
~ retaining soil moisture, a loose 
—.~_soil mulch 2 or 3 inches in thick 
—. ness should be maintained.”’ 


THE FOWLER CULTIVATOR 


Crop yields can be doubled by using the 
Fowler Cuitivator—this has been proven, 
This cuitivator does not damage plant roots, 
but is somadeas to destroy all weeds 
leaving a loose soil mulch of at least 2 
or 3 inches indepth. Write today 
for descriptive literature, 
THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO., 
Herrimen, Tenn. 
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Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. Ab- 
solute FACTORY prices. 
Best quality Open Hearth 
Steel (Double Galvanized.) 
Money back if not satisfied, 
Our catalog of fence sense 
will help you to buy right. 
ft It’s FREE. Write ¢ 

SIGER FENCE CO. Box H Clarksvilie, Tenn. 
































BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. ‘‘Everwear’’ 
OUBLE GALVANIZED Wire Fencing will save you money. 
Lasts twice as long. Send now for Fence Book 

w wholesale direct f.om factory prices. RIT 
T 


DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE 
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Saturday, January 23, 1915] 


My New Low Down No. 8 Spreader 
with cut under front wheels and trussed 
channel steel frame is Meare the best 3 
spreader in the world. Light draft, ood j 
jess apron, positive force ot double f 
chain drive. Just ask for my book, or 


Streak of Gold,’’ FREE, and +4 will ‘tell 
you the truth about manure spreaders 
and how to get the greatest profit out 
of — manure pr roducts. 


ator 
for a 90-day free trial t to test thoroughly 
against any make of ‘separator that even 
sells for twice as much and will let 9 
_ be the judge. Built up to a high 
ard and not down to a 
es. Travel 20,000 miles, look ¢« 
over every fi actory in the world 
and you can’t fin superior at 
any price. It’s the most sanitary,most 
scientific, cleanest skimmer, the most 
beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today and I ah 
seen them all. A postal gets 
big free Separator catalog and 1 1915 slid- 
ing scale, profit-sharing price schedule. 
GALLOWAY MASTERPIECE BIG 
Positively supreme in power, sim- 
plicity and design. All our years 
of engine building are built intoit. A 
mechanical masterpiece. Long life 4 
and satisfaction to engine users 
are built into every one of these Galloway Masterpiece 
Big Six Engines. Great volume, perfected design and 
simplicity are what make this price possible. A heavy 
weight, heavy auth a bore and long stroke en- 
gine mot overrated. Get right on engines before you 
buy Get my free engine book be- 
fore you buy an en- 
. gine at any price. 


Station 
me Waterloo, lowa 








THE COST 


With the Farmers’ 
~ (ement Tile Machine. 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in 
oe: 124% inches 4 


. 8. Dep 
Make Your Own of Agriculture. Makes per- 





fect tile $3 to $5 per thousand. 
—— Tile Man, or boy makes 500 to 1200 
AL ay by hand or power. 

ave 75% ‘ALL SIZES. - 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Direct from factory to you. Drainage book con- 
taining much valuable information free. Write 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO. 
Box 110 St Johns, Michigan. 








Farm Drain Tile 


Increases your truck crops, 
brings it on the market earlier. 
Makes less work and more mon- 
ey. Write for free pamphlet 
‘‘Drainage and How to Drain.”’ 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 











a PEA HULLER 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable: iron ssc- 
tions — automatic fan mever 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Catenin Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Finished Lumber 
Always Sells 

7 work itup— get 

that sure money 

yourselves. Use the 


s . Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, ete. None better, costs little 
~makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, 8. C. 
Address nearest point. 








_ _> 
HEAT LIGHT WATER 


for the 


Country Home 


I make a Bade genic of Country work 
save you money. 


- H. PATTESON 
aaa Virginia. 





bles, in fact, nearly everything adapt- 
ed to this climate. Everything was 
planted flat on the ground in long 
rows, that the cultivation might be 
largely done with a wheel hoe or 
hand cultivator. Successive plant- 
ings of such things as did not require 
the entire season for maturity gave 
us an abundance of fresh vegetables 
throughout the entire growing season 
and plenty to dry and can, and then 
have a surplus for the cows, pigs and 
chickens. 

As soon as one crop was taken off 
the ground, another was planted in 
its stead. In this way, in our short 
growing season, I got two crops from 
nearly all my garden and three crops 
from part of it. 

The last two years I have realized 
a nice sum from vegetables sold to 
neighbors who do not care to give 
much time to the garden, but my big- 
gest pay has been our small grocery 
bill and smaller doctor bill; for with 
home-grown vegetables, fresh, dried 


are largely independent of the grocer 
and there has been a marked im- 
provement in the health of the fam- 
ily. 

If you are preparing to “live at 
home” in 1915, a good garden is in- 
dispensable—not an early truck patch 
allowed to go to weeds, but a garden 
that helps to furnish the table every 
day in the year. GARDENER, 
Zionville, N. C. 





WITH A GOOD GARDEN THERE 
IS NO NEED FOR WORRY 
ABOUT CHEAP COTTON 





(Prize Letter) 


AM no agricultural graduate or 

expert on these things, but just an 
old-fashioned man of 65 years who 
believes he can live surer and better 
with small means on a little 20-acre 
farm in North Alabama than to con- 
tinue a business in one of our large 
cities. I bought my present place in 
January, 1914, and have built a 
small house and actually cultivated 
seven acres of land, plowing the first 
acre in March.. Although 65 years 
young, I had never plowed an acre of 
land before. 

Now you are laughing at my experi- 
ience. Well, it was this way: I saw 
several farm papers at the Gadsden 
Chamber of Commerce. I borrowed 
the latest copy of each and read and 
re-read each one. I easily decided 
that The Progressive Farmer was to 
be my home teacher. Of course I 
subscribed for it and have every issue 
properly paged in my binder. I study 
it just as I used to study my lessons 
in school. I have applied much of the 
advice given by the writers in it, al- 
ways making allowance for the dif- 
ference between the location of the 
writer and my own. 

I planted corn, peas, beans, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, 
sorghum and ahome garden. It was 
not an old, rich garden. I just fenced 
off 50x100 feet, scratched up what soil 
and leaf mold I could, and applied 100 
pounds of commercial fertilizer. I 
then prepared my ground well and 


planted, for the spring garden, peas, 
beans, squash, cabbage, curly kale, 
tomatoes, okra, and onions. These 


grew well and furnished our table 
through the summer, and vegetables 
to can for winter. 

As the summer garden ceased its 
usefulness I cut it out and replanted 
for the fall and winter garden, be- 
ginning with cabbage seed for fall 
plants. In September IT sowed beets, 
carrots, parsnips, onions, kale, col- 
lards, turnips and spinach. These are 
now, after two weeks of weather 
ranging from 10 to 18 degrees above 
zero, furnishing an abundance for 
our own table and some to spare. I 
am not worrying over cheap cotton. 

Z. T. SPENCER, 

Gadsden, Ala. 





I wish you success in your fight on the 
land segregation question, This law should 
have been passed and will be passed if every 
white farmer will write to his member of 











the Legislature.—R. T. Barnes, Jubilee, N. 6A 


or canned every day in the year we - 


KEEP THE GARDEN BUSY 





By Planning Properly a Succession 
of Crops May Be Kept Growing 
Almost the Entire Year 


Y CAREFULLY planning the veg- 

etable garden, it is entirely 
feasible to grow three crops of 
vegetables in the open on the same 
garden space in one year in most sec- 
tions of the South. If the soil is kept | 
sufficiently fertile, it can be made to | 
support growing plants practically 
every month in the year. As soon as 
one crop is harvested, another kind 
of vegetable, adapted to the season, 
can be planted in its place. In cases 
where the vegetable occupying the 
land has a bearing season of consid- 
erable length, the succession crop can 
be planted between the rows, or even 
between the plants in the row. Rath- 
er heavy fertilization and thorough 
cultivation are necessary for success 
in succession and companion crop- 
ping. 

Below are given some examples of 
succession crop combinations that 
can be made if the garden is started 
between February 1 and February 10. 
The planting dates are adapted to the 
Birmingham, Alabama, district, and 
are based on average’ climatic 
conditions in that section. The 
same combinations can be success- 
fully worked out in almost all sec- 
tions of the South, if allowance is 
made for difference in latitude and 
altitude. For instance, the work 
should be begun about two weeks 
later in northern North Carolina and 
Virginia, and about two or even three 
weeks earlier on the Gulf Coast and 
the South Atlantic Coast. Early fall 
frosts will also have to be taken into 
consideration in some sections. 

The first vegetable mentioned in 
the succession combinations in the 
following list should be planted be- 
tween February 1 and February 10. 
The dates for the later vegetables are 
indicated, 





English Peas, followed by bush beans April 
15 to May 1, and by turnips or rutabagas 
in July and August. 


Beets, followed by radishes April 15 to May 
1; by okra in June, and by winter radishes, 
turnips, onions, or spinach in September, 

Cabbage Plants, followed by pole or butter 
beans about June 1, and by kale or extra 
early peas in September, 

Carrots, followed by mustard April 15 to May 
1; by eggplants in June, and by turnips or 
other greens for salad in the fall, 


Radishes, followed by pepper or tomato 
plants about April 1, and by lettuce in 
September. 

Mustard, followed by English peas for late 
crop about April 1, and by cabbage plants 
in August. 


Spinach, followed by bush squash from April 
1 to April 15, and by bush or pole snap 
beans for late crop from July 15 to Au- 
gust 1. 


Onion Sets, followed by cantaloupes from 
May 15 to June 1, and by rape or leeks in 
September. 

Parsley, followed by black-eyed peas April 1 
to May 1, and by collards or late potatoes 
July 15 to August 1, 


Lettuce, followed by cucumbers May 1 to 
May 15, and by endive, parsley, or spinach 
from August 1 to September 1, 

Cauliflower, followed by collards, tomato, 
pepper, eggplant, or cabbage plants about 
June 1 to June 15, and by onion sets, tur- 
nips for salad, mustard, or kale in Sep- 
tember and October. 

February 10, plant Irish potatoes, followed 
by watermelons, about June 1, and by caul- 
iflower, spinach, turnips, and winter rad- 
ishes in September, 


March 10, plant table or sweet corn, followed 
by sweet potato plants about June 15. 


The sweet potatoes may be followed after 
frost by onion sets, or winter cabbage and 
lettuce plants, 

Sweet potato plants for an early 
crop can be planted in the open about 
March 15. It will be best usually to 
reserve a portion of the garden va- 
cant for the sweet potato patch, if an 
extra early crop is desired. 

In some cases where it is desirable 
to get in the later vegetables on the 
earliest possible planting date, and 
an early crop cannot be harvested 
before that date, it may be well to 
leave a portion of the garden vacant 
until the proper dates for planting 
the tender vegetables. The intensive 
cropping system, however, by which 
the soil can be kept occupied with 
growing plants throughout the sea- 
son, is usually the most profitable 
method. 

GEORGE G. WEATHERSBEE, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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Will It Pay You? 


Will it pay you to raise crops 
25% better than your neighbor 
grows on similar soil and with 
similar fertilizers ? 


Will it pay you to make the 
plant food in your soil, or that 
which you may apply to your 
soil, more available ? 


Will it pay you to avoid the 
loss of valuable plant food by 
leaching ? 


Will it pay you to get your 
soil into a fine, mellow, con- 
dition, so that it will not bake 
and cake and lump? 


Will it pay you to grow AI- 
falfa, and to make those clover- 
sick fields productive? 


Will it pay you to raise more 
cowpeas and soy beans? 


Will it pay you to raise 
wheat? 

Will it pay you to have rich 
and permanent pastures for 
your animals? 


_, Will it pay you to raise corn 
if you can be sure of crops 
40% better than the average? 


If you think that any.of these 


things will pay, you ought to. 
read our book 


“Liming For Profit.” 


It covers all of the above 
subjects and many more, and 
gives you the advice and opin- 
ion of the best agricultural 
leaders of the country. 


A copy is yours for the ask- 
ing, if you mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


1101 Palmetto Bldg., 
Columbia, S. C. 







































With the Famous 


Hercules ! 


Tripie-Power 
Pull an acre or more of stumps aday. Pull 
any sturnpin 5 minutes orless. Don’t have 
loafer land when it’sso easy and cheap to pull 
the stumps out! Make 1000% profit by using 
the Hercules. $1281.00 the f77s¢ year on 40 acres! 
$750 00 every year after. Let us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells 
whatallsteel,triple powermeans, Shows 
many features of the Hercules. Shows 
many photos and letters from owners. 
Postal will do. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
180 -23rd St. Centerville, lowa 





en bicycle, on 
(A) approval and ‘30 DAYS TR TAL. ¢ 

y Write at once (or \s:ge S!lustrated catalog 
ow ing co ym plete line of bicycles, tires and suppites, | 
<2 particulars of most marvelous offer ever made 
on a bicycle You will be astonished at oup 
Jow prioes and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted — Boys, make 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires a 
Sundries from our big catalog e 
Do neg aoe ae with the leading bieyie 
house tn America. Do not buy until you —_ 
jg we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. Fis7 CHICAGO: 
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Costs Less 


than any oth- 
er type of 
permanent 
silo. Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experienced 
“help. 

Tiles are curved to form a_ perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 
proof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 
Holiow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 
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Liniment 


Every day there is 

’ need for some reliable 
liniment that willrelievesoreness, swelling, 
sprains, bruises, etc., both for your stock 
and yourself. 


Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 


(for man or beast) 
{s a healing, cooling antiseptic remedy for 
external use, that has been proven effec- 
tive by years of use. Harmless to use—will 
not blister, nor soil the clothing. 
Get the genuine Dr. LeGear’s Liniment © 
from your dealer; if he can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we'll get it to you. 
Try these, too: Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Dis- 
infectant; Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil; Dr. Le- 
Gear’s Antiseptic Healing Oil, etc. 

Send for Beautiful Picture 
of biggest horse in the world, 21 hands tall, 
weighs 2995 lbs. Beautiful oil painting re- 
production, 16x18 inches, sent for only 10c. 
Write today. 

DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE CO., 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















‘Save on 


STEEL 
Shingles 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 
now cover 135,000 roofs. Cheaper than wood 
shingles. Last6 timeslonger. Edwards pat- 
en **Tightcote’’ process prevents rot, rust, 
fire. Patent Interlocking Device makes roo 
absolutely watertight. © on easily with 
amer and nails, 
Dipped in molten zinc after they are cut— 
no raw edges to rot. You also have free 
lightning insurance under our $10,000 bond— 
another advantage, { 
Special offer now at lowest factory prices, 
, to you. We pay shipping charges. Save money 
acting Now. Write for big free bargain book 174 
ivé size of roof if possible, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. , 
_ | 124-174Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vi Mi 


ENGINE 


Save money vy using a Vim 1% H. P. Farm Motor for 
churning, washing, pumping, etc. Women operate eas- 
fly; no complicated parts; water cooled; sutomatic; 
positive lubrication; sensitive governor. Weighs only 
75tos. Comes ready to run; fully guaranteed. Get cat- 
mog and special agency offer. 

THE VIM MOTOR CO., 981 Water St., Sandusky, Ohlo 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der among friends. No money required. G@. WARD & 



























CO., 208 institute, Chicago. 


‘legume hay. 
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Cottonseed Meal Rightly Fed Does 
Not Injure Brood Mares 
READER writes us as follows: 
“A neighbor of mine, a livery sta- 
ble man, says that in his experience 
of 40 years he has never known a 
mare that was fed cottonseed meal to 
get in foal or breed.” 

We are quite ready to believe this, 
for the chances are a hundred to one 
that this man in his 40 years’ experi- 
ence never knew a mare fed cotton- 
seed meal regularly. I have, in 40 
years’ experience in this country, 
never known a mare fed beans regu- 
larly to get in foal or breed, simply 
because I have never known one fed 
beans for any considerable, length of 
time, such as they are in some parts 
of the world. 

A rich feed like cottonseed meal 
may injure a horse if fed unwisely, 
but there is ample proof that if fed 
with corn, for instance, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of cottonseed 
meal to five or six pounds of corn, or 
if no more is fed than is necessary to 
balance the ration and the daily 
allowance does not exceed two 
pounds a day, it is a most excellent 
feed. 

Prejudice dies hard and it is diffi- 
cult for a man who has fed horses 40 
years without using our cheapest feed 
for supplying protein, to admit that 
he has overlooked this good thing all 
those years; but the use of cotton- 
seed meal in an intelligent way for 
the feeding of horses and mules is 
rapidly growing, and nothing so in- 
effective as prejudice and ignorance 
can stop the good practice. 

We have known mares fed a fair 
allowance of cottonseed meal every 
winter to breed regularly and pro- 
duce first-class colts, and to our mind 
this is better evidence that a proper 
allowance of cottonseed meal is not 
injurious to mares, than all the 
prejudice which may exist in the 
minds of those who have not fed it. 

If a brood mare is receiving legume 
hay and oats she does not need the 
cottonseed meal, but the protein 
which would be supplied in one or two 
pounds of cottonseed meal would be 
cheaper than that supplied in oats or 
On the other hand, if the 
mare is getting grass hay or silage, 
and oats or corn or a mixture of these 
two for grain, one to two pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day will be cheaper 
than any other feed and one pound 
of the meal will be worth more than 
two pounds of either corn or oats, 
provided not more than two pounds a 
day is given. 

We repeat, that in feeding any 
kind of a horse or mule one pound 
of cottonseed meal to five pounds of 
corn or six pounds of oats is a very 
valuable feed, and there is now suffi- 
cient accumulated experience to make 
this statement an absolute fact. We 
would not use even two pounds of 
cottonseed meal, nor any other quan- 
tity, if it were not needed to balance 
the ration; but if protein is needed to 
balance the ration, that supplied by 
two pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
is not only harmless but the cheapest 
and best source now available in the 
South. 

Of course, it is expected, because it 
is natural, that if cottonseed meal, or 
ayy other new feed, is used and an 
animal gets sick or fails to do well 
from any cause the trouble will be 
charged to the cottonseed meal; but 
this has not occurred often enough 
in the past, nor will it occur often 
enough in the future to stop the 
growing use of this excellent feed- 
stuff when properly fed. 





The farmers here are going to do like 
they did when the weevil came—make corn, 
oats, hay, raise hogs, chickens, livestock at 
home, and let the Negro cotton tenants go, 


Only two tons of fertilizer used here this 
season. The money that would have been 
paid out went in a large, commodious school 
building, 40x60 feet, two stories high, con- 
solidated. Corn and meat and syrup to do 
and a lot to sell is the plan here. We all 
take The Progressive Farmer and we don't 
intend to do without it.—E. Pridgen, 
Collins, Miss, 


Show Versus Breeding Stock 


WAS much pleased and interested 
to read in a recent issue of The 
Progressive Farmer an account of the 
progress of Mr. C. D. Haverty, of Isle 
of Wight County, Virginia, as a 


farmer and breeder. In connection 
with his success as a breeder of 
Duroc-Jersey hogs an incident oc- 


curred that may be helpfui to others. 
After Mr. Haverty had decided to 
breed Duroc-Jerseys he wrote to the 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, where | 


the writer was then professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, to purchase some 
pure-bred gilts. 


The writer selected | 


for him, as I now remember, a pair | 


of gilts of extra good form and 
breeding, but that were only in good 
stock condition of flesh. 
upon the receipt of the gilts wrote 
stating that he had purchased a gilt 
of about the same age from another 
breeder that weighed more. I wrote 
Mr. Haverty, offering to take the 
gilts back, but urged him to keep 
them and compare results, which he 
did. 

Later I attended a farmer’s insti- 
tute in Isle of Wight County, and 
there met Mr. Haverty for the first 
time, and heard him state the better 
results he had obtained from breed- 
ing animals that had not been pushed 
to the limit in fitting them for sale. 

Many inexperienced breeders are 
liable to mistake fat for quality. Now 
a fat animal shows that it can be 
made fat, but fat is very likely to 
hide defects in conformation from 
anyone but an expert. Remember that 
for breeding purposes fat is not de- 
sirable, as it lessens the prolificacy 
and increases the risk of loss not 
only of the sow but the young as 
well. 

I suppose every breeder has some 
ideas that he lays stress upon. My 
two are: First, generations of good 
breeding in the pedigree. Pedigree 
is not all, but if you can get animals 
from families that have been popular 
for several generations you are pret- 
ty sure to get a good share of the 
qualities that have made them famous 
in the animal you buy. Second, don’t 
mistake fat for quality. I would not 
advise a beginner to buy animals that 
have been fitted for shows, for he is 
liable to be disappointed. An expert 
judge can look through and under the 
fat and see the quality. Study the 
breed that interests you, form your 
own ideal, and don’t let a few dollars 
stand in the way of getting what you 
want; but don’t buy high-priced show 
animals until you know how to han- 
dle and utilize them. N. S. MAYO, 

Tilinois. 





Beware of Hog Cholera Cures 

HAT there is not a remedy known 

which will cure cholera in sick 
hogs, is the opinion expressed by Dr. 


Mr. Haverty | 








F. B. Hadley in a circular, “Hog Chol- | 


era, Questions and Answers,” recent- 
ly published by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Many if not all of such remedies on 
the market today have been carefully 
tested by one or more experiment 
stations with the result that their use 
is not being recommended. 


“The favorable results which some- | 


times follow the use of these patent 
medicines or cures,” says Dr. Hadley, 
“should be attributed to the natural 
immunity of the animals rather than 


to any curative effects of the rem-| 
edy.” 
Many important questions about 


hog cholera are answered in this cir- 
cular. Send for it.—LaFollette’s. 





The farmers of the Southern. States are 
warned by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to see that the seed potatoes 


they buy bear the white label of the Potato | 


Inspection Service of the Department. 
label is placed on each container and 
tifies that the potatoes have been examined 
by Federal inspectors and found free from 


This 


powdery scab, that they were grown on 
farms free from, and have not in any way 
been exposed to this disease, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Read/my Book: 
see my Prices: 
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This WITTE Engine, after 27 years, still giving 
good service to S.'A. Stone, Chillicothe, Mo» 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 
You can now own a good Engine for 


ess you can do without one, 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 


2 H-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 
8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $219.90; 
16 H-P, $298.80; 22 H-P, $390.65. 
Stationary, Portable, Skidded and Sawrig styles. 
Standard for 27 years. Why pay two prices for an: 
eet eee tees ala prin, hen cae WIT 
ind 0 ce 
costs 50 little le and saves you all the risk. 


LIBERAL 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 


E terms of payment, at regular prices 
yf you don't wish topay all cash. ic 


Book Free ooo ety any, 


engine. Costs nothing to be sure 
of your selection, even if you don’t 
pick a WITTE, Learn the inside 
of the engine business and how 
to judge engines for yourself. 
eatmna just your address so 
I can send you my Bo 
and Best Offer by return mail. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works, 
2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City. Mo. 














PAPEC [8c 


Highest quality silage. 34 less 
power. Large capacity. Ele- 
vate to unusual heights. Built 
to last. Throw, blow and lift. 


LIGHT RUNNING 


One-piece semi-steel frame and per- 
fect alignment of main bearings at all 
times. Capacities3 to 30 tons »erhour, 
in sizes from 4 H.P. up. When silos 
are high, conditions hard, or power 
thought insufficient, the “* Papec’’ in- 
variably handles the job successfully. 
Thousands in use. Write postal today 
for free Catalog on “* The Wonderful 
Papec"’ line of cutters. Your gas 
engine will run them, 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 21 Shortsville, N.Y. 
29 Convenient Distributing Points in U.S. A 
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ve ices. 
IT THROWS 
J AND BLOWS” 





tions. Over 100 kinds, p' 

fn collapsible tubes, en 

times the strength of bottle 

extracts. Every home in city 

or country is a possible cus- 

tomer. Entirely new. Quick az 

sellers. _— G repeaters, J 
sold in stores. 

competition. 100 per 

cent. profit to agents, 

Little or no capital 

required, legant 

sample case forwork- 

ers. Start now while 

it’s new. Write today— 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 48 Third St.,Cincinnau,0. 





Write for 
Free Catalog 


Mulcher 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder andseeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil harden- 
ing and moisture escaping. Increases yield of 
corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds. 
Has flat teeth, especially adapted to form mulch, 
Lever and pressure spring control depth of teeth, 
Sold with or without seeding boxes for grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed. 
Adapted for a large variety of work. Four, 
sizes, 8, 8,10 and 12 ft. Ship- = 

ment from branch near you. and. 


Write us today. Wher 


EUREKA MOWER CO. 4H} if, 
Box 786, Utica, N.Y. 

















POULTRYMEN NOTICE! 


Our annual 
sued January 30th. 

Send your copy for advertising now, 
Forms close January 20th, so don’t wait. 


Poultry Special will be is- 
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Saturday, January 23, 1915] 


Men Who Make Money 
Out of Farming 


Read The Breeder’s Gazette. 
It is the big illustrated farm 
paper that enterprising farmers 


read, in addition to their state pa- 
per. Edited tohelpmakemoremon- 
ey out of the farm. Well printed 
and written for intelligent people. 
A copy sent free of charge to any 
farmer or his wife. Drop a postal for it. 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Room 1127, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Soin World’s Champions 


8 more championships won by owners of Belle 
ity hatching outfits. Makes 


Belle City == 


21 Times World’ s Champion 
Free Book ‘‘Hatching 
Facts’’ tells whole story. 
Sie. My $800 Gold Offers come with 
ree Beok—Money-Back Guaranty Hatching 
outfit shown in actual colors, Jim Rohan, Pres 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101 

















ret 
Freight 
Prepaid. 1, 
2 or 3 Months’ 
Home Test 


Racine, Wig. 
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For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 














S. C. Black Minorcas and 
S. C. R. I. Reds 


Try my strain of the above breeds, as they 
are bred for laying as well as for the show 
room and fulfill both. Every order, large 
or small, given my personal attention. 

J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va. 














Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth geal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Inferma- 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 

Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 
30 Choice Breeders and Exhibition 
Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
I. R. Ducks, Columbian and Buff Wyandottes, 
$1.50 to $5.00. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 


MONEY IN POULTRY Start small. Grow 
BIG. Get winter 

BS eges. Keep healthv fowls 

ano Save your chicks. Foy's big 
book telis how. Describes largest poultry and 
Pigeon plant. Shows fowls in natural colors, how 
to feed for eygs, how to select best layers. Mailed 
free. F.FOY, inc., Gon 42, Des Moines, lows 


SS 


"RED-POLLED 
CATTLE 


Are the great beef and butter breed. 
The cattle for the farmer. Hardy, 
hornless and mature early. Not wish- 
ing to inbreed too close, I am offer- 
ing my magnificent bull Curls 16th, 
No. 19317, forsale. This bullisasure 
producer of most excellent calves 
and will improve any herd. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM,” —_Rock Castle, Va. 
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DOGS 


a _ 
Fox and Wolf Hounds 

of the best English strain in 
America; 40 years’ experience 
in breeding these fine hounds 
for my own sport and protection. 

“ Save your pigs, sheep and poul- 
try Send stamp for catalogue. 


PAAD 














Misuse of Government Figures by | 
Makers of Hog Cholera Cures 


HE Bureau of Animal Industry of | 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture calls attention to the fact 
that the makers of a medicine sold 
as a hog cholera remedy are mis- 
using figures of the results obtained 
by Federal agents by the use of anti- | 
hog-cholera serum as evidence of the 
efficacy of their medicine. 
In several magazines there have 
appeared reading notices in which 
there are statements that this medi- 


cine has resulted in saving many 
hogs from hog cholera in Pettis 


County, Missouri, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Indiana, and Dallas County, Iowa. 
The figures given to indicate the re- 
sults are exactly those reported to 
the Department by its agents as 
showing the use and effect of anti- 
hog-cholera serum in sick herds. 
For example, the Government fig- 
ures on the use of serum, which are 
misused in this way by the medicine 
concern, are as follows: 
Pettis County, Missouri— 


Hogs in infected herds treated.... 5,904 
ERCHES JORG 6k ce edie ccd eis eww sees ee 


Montgomery County, Indiana— 
Number of sick hogs in infected 
herds treated .......ccccccccece 4,562 
PROBS TORE 6 oe c5. 60660 6506.0 0 00602 8:09 894 


Dallas County, Iowa— 
Number of sick hogs in infected 
herds treated ....cccccccesceves 5,686 
HOBS 1OSt ..ccccccccccecsscceccecs 1,998 

It is scarcely possible that any rem- 
edy could have been used on identi- 
cally the same number of hogs and 
with exactly the same results as the 
anti-hog-cholera serum. On this point 
the inspector in charge of Pettis 
County, Missouri, states: “As far as 
we are able to ascertain none of this 
remedy has been used in Pettis 
County.” 

Farmers and others, therefore, are 
warned not to confuse this “remedy” 
with the anti-hog-cholera serum 
which is the one method of treatment 
used by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 





More Cattle for Eastern Carolina 


ARNETT, Sampson, Cumberland, 

and a few other nearby counties 
have been freed from the Texas fever 
tick, and thus one obstacle to profit- 
able cattle raising in this locality is 
removed. If, now, some fellow will 
come along and convince our folks 
that they are losing money by not 
placing herds of pure-bred cattle 
and sheep to graze upon the abund- 
ant grass found in our wonderful 
meadow lands, the only remaining 
obstacle will be removed and the 
country can take its place among the 
finest cattle breeding districts of the 
country.—Dunn Dispatch. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farm- 
er at prices mentioned, 

From United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 
Bulletin No. 144—The Manufacture of Acid 

Phosphate, 

Shall Southern Farmers Build Creameries? 

Sorghum for Forage in the Cotton Belt. 

The Production and Care of Milk and Cream, 

Bureau of Animal Industry Order 231—Reg- 
ulations for the Prevention of Foot and 

Mouth Disease, 








T. B. Hudspeth, Sibley, Jackson County, Mo. 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


re ELLPLPP AIO 


SELWYN FARMS. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 
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POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 


= E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











O. I. C’s. 


1) I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages. Special 
e Be * price on pigs during December. 
Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars, 
All from large registered prize winning stock. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 


RPA rmmmmmemrrm>) 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, l! 
$20 and $25, ac- W/!/HRRnErmnn 
cording to size, age and breeding. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. hey are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the best boars in Geor- 
og good enough to go into any 
.erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 








me W 


Palmetto, Ga. 











d service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1918. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


HEREFORDS 





woe. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buii calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 


Lene 

















Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 


| ersforsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 


forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, = EMINENCE, KY. 





‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND} 





OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiIG- DURHAM.NC. 














BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 








DUROC JERSEYS. 
DEFENDER No, 25893 weighed at three years of age 1055 
Ibs. He was two years in succession Grand Champion 
of the Inter-National Live Stock Show at Chicago, and 
was twice sold for $5000.00. A few of his sons left that 
will soon be large enough for service. Also the off- 
springs of other great boars. Service boars and pigs 
of either sex; pairs and trios furnished properly mated. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 torick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














Sows all sold again! Just a few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book! Money-making 
ee _ Boars by Ideal Pear] 77318. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
_POLAND-CHINAS a 











Farmers’ Bulletin No, 636—The Chaicis-Fly 
in Alfalfa Seed, 

Farmers Fulletin No. 635—What the Farm 
Contributes Directly to the Farmer's Liv- 
ing. 


State Publications 


| Bulletin No. 167—Corn Silage Compared 

| With Hulls for Fattening Steers. Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Press Bulletin No, 75—Tests of Varieties of 
Cotton in 1914, and Press Bulletin No, 76 
Infectious Itching Disease—Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn, Ala, 

Bulletin No. 91—The Utilization of Feed by 
Range Steers of Different Ages. New Mex- 
ico Experiment Station, State College, N.M. 

Circular 22-—Beef Cattle Production and Co- 
jperative Breeders’ Organizations. North 
Carolina Experiment Station, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dec. 1, 1914— 


Pure-bred Livestock—Different Breeds and 
List of Tennessee Breeders. Department 
of Agriculture, Nashville, Tenn, 





Gray’s Jumbo 90473 


HINAS A limited number of Pigs by 
POLAND-C ‘ “GRAY PERFECTION, Jr.,”* 
and other noted boars. The best strains of living hogs 
represented in this herd. Sows in pigs and Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address, 
J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


“The scrub bull doesn’t stop at being merel 
worthless, but he will lose the Tanner the price of 
two or three good bulls every year he is kept. .. . 
The presence of the scrub sire in any herd isa plain 
advertisement of the dairyman’s thoughtless bid 
for failure." These words from the pen of the 
Chief of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, 
should startle you into immediate action if you are 
using a scrub bull. Improve your condition, con- 
sider the great big husky black-and-white Hol- 
steins, with their unequalled records as milk and 
butter-fat producers. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
The Hoistein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 




















A Pure-Bred 


Jersey 


bull counts for more than 
the dam in grading up. 
You should be developing 
some 400-pounds-of-butter cows. The thorough- 
bred bull is worth all he costs on grade or 
full-blood Jersey cows, Like begets like. 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 










SHORTHORNS 


PAA 


PPP PAPAL Vea a 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Rickory Valley, Tenn. 
HORSES AND JACKS 


mney ave 


Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn Hereford and Jersey cattle, 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, Ky. 
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“You can tell by 2 man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
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a 

aes the article “Begin Working for a County 

Fair” elsewhere in this issue. The greater di- 

versification of crops all over the South this year 

will make these fairs even more attractive and 

more useful than ever before. Don’t let your 
county be without one. 





HEODORE H. Price, in Cotton and Finance, 
sums up the cotton situation as follows: 
“Looking ahead, the only deduction to be 
drawn from the fact the market does not go 
down but instead advances gradually in the 
face of the large surplus supply, is that as this 
surplus shall be reduced a greater advance will 
occur.” 





EPRESENTATIVE King, of Nash, has intro- 

duced a bill in the North Carolina Legislature 
to reduce commissions on warehouse tobacco sales 
from 2% to 1% per cent. The hearing will be Jan- 
uary 29, and all interested farmers and farmers’ 
clubs are asked to forward letters and petitions to 
their members before that date. There is no time 
to lose. 





ARMERS and other North Carolinians should 

not overlook the meeting of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service in Raleigh, January 
28-30. Wm.J. Bryan, T. M. Osborne and others 
will speak. If you have to come to Raleigh this 
winter make these dates for coming, and while 
here go out and take a look at the wide-awake 
bunch of farmers, young and old, who are absorb- 
ing information and inspiration at the A. and M. 
College. It will make you wish you were with 
them. 





E ARE glad to see the daily papers helping 

along the movement for keeping cotton dry. 
The Columbia State carries the following appeal in 
a conspicuous double-column display notice: 





DON’T LET COTTON ROT 


Thousands of bales of cotton in South Carolina are 
losing value from exposure to weather, 

Water-logged, soggy or stained cotton will not fetch 
the market price. 

Much of it is not salable at all. 

Cotton that is worth holding-is worth caring for. 














HE South Carolina Livestock and Dairy Asso- 

ciation held an interesting and instructive ses- 
sion in Columbia last week, and will be more fully 
discussed in our next issue. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
G. Y. Hunter, Prosperity; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
M. Burgess, Clemson College; Vice-presidents of 
Departments: Horses and Mules, R. M. Cooper, Jr., 
Wisacky; Beef Cattle, L. I. Guion, Lugoff; Dairy 
Cattle, J. S. McKeown, Cornwell; Poultry, H. L. 
Harllee, Darlington; Sheep and Goats, R. M. Claf- 
fey, Fort Motte; Swine, T. C. Moss, St. Matthews; 
Manufactures, E. J. Watson, Columbia. 





UY It Now,” is the new motto, and it is a good 

one. The quicker money gets into circulation, 
and the more of it, the better times will be. No 
farmer ought, of course, to buy anything that he 
does not positively need, but if he has decided 
that he needs anything in his farm work this year 
—anything from a traction plow to a package of 
garden seed—he can help business by buying it 
now. And certainly any man who owes a debt and 
has the money to pay the debt and doesn’t do it, is 
sinning against the prosperity of the nation, and 
that of all his fellow citizens. Business is being 
stalled all over the country because men who are 
able to pay will not pay, and this keeps others 
from paying. If A will pay B, B will then pay C, 
and C will pay D, and so on. 





HE following two topics have been officially 
selected for discussion in local Unions in Feb- 
ruary: “What is the effect of the merchants’ crop 
lien law on the working farmer?” “To what ex- 


tent should we increase or decrease acreage of 
various crops this year, so as to secure greater 
profits and make our farmers self-supporting?” It 
is hoped that every local will discuss these sub- 
jects. The State Council of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union in Raleigh last week decided to 
center attention upon four big issues now before 
the General Assembly, as follows: Rural credits, 
land segregation between the races, repeal of the 
crop lien law, and a statute governing codperative 
societies. The Union will also urge Congress to 
adopt the Hollis-Bulkley bill, and urges farmers to 
demand a Torrens title every time they get a deed 
from a lawyer. The Union fertilizer contracts this 
year are handled by Captain W. B. Gibson, States- 
ville, to whom all inquiries should be sent. 





Feeding Coftonseed Meal and Hulls to 
Horses and Mules 





E HAVE already heard it stated that The 
Progressive Farmer has advised feeding 

horses and mules on cottonseed meal and 
hulls, the statement being made as if we advised 
using these feeds only. 

We have stated that idle horses and mules would 
get along on hulls and meal, and the best proof 
that they will, is that considerable numbers are 
actually doing so; but we have not advised this 
method of feeding. We have also stated that 
where hay was scarce horses and mules might 
have from a third to a half of their roughage from 
hulls, but that is far different from advising that 
We have 
also stated that every horse and mule in the South 


cottonseed hulls be the only roughage. 


now being fed as much as two pounds of grain a 
day should receive two pounds of cottonseed meal 
because, feeding value considered, it is our cheap- 
est concentrated feeding stuff at present prices. 
But this is a long way from advising that working 
horses and mules should be required to work on 
cottonseed meal and hulls alone. 

No doubt horses and mules may in some cases 
get along on hulls and meal for a short period, 
even when given enough meal to enable them to 
do hard work; but the man’ who asks his work 
stock to get along on cottonseed meal and hulls 
alone when doing hard work is asking too much. 
Hulls and meal do not make a good ration for 
cattle for long feeding periods, and it is pretty 
certain they will prove less satisfactory for hard 
working horses and mules. 

For work stock we have not advised the use of 
more than four or five pounds of hulls a day and 
two pounds of cottonseed meal. The balance of 
the ration should be made up of hay and corn, or 
some other grain. In fact, any man who buys 
hulls to feed horses and mules proves himself to 
that extent a poor farmer. 
roughage 


They are not a good 
mules. The 
horse’s stomach is small and he should be given 
better feed. 


for working horses and 





Begin Working for a County Fair 


F YOU are going to have a county fair next fall 

—and your county certainly ought to have one 

—now is the time to begin planning for it. Talk 
it over with your local editor, your business and 
professional men, and your teachers, and get your 
county Farmers’ Union and your town chambers of 
commerce interested. 

It will not be hard to get up the prizes. You will 
need some cash premiums and some prizes in the 
form of goods, etc. donated by merchants and 
others for the older people; then some pure-bred 
pigs or improved machinery offered as prizes for 
the Corn Club boys, and some books, magazine 
Canning Club 
Then, as for the rest, the honor of having beaten 


subscriptions, ete., for the girls. 
all competitors and carried off a blue or red rib- 
bon or an engraved certificate in proof of victory 
will be attraction enough for other prizes. It is 
the winning and not the thing won which most 
effort. As the 
Courier says in urging a fair for its county: 


stimulates pride and Asheboro 


“No costly buildings are necessary; plenty 
of room can be found with little expense. It 
will take some money, to be sure, to purchase 
the prizes, but that can be had. Fairs bring 
people together; old friends greet each other, 
and new acquaintances are made. A fair en- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


courages the exhibitors and others to further 
effort. Nothing advertises resources and pos- 
sibilities of a county like a fair. Household, 
agricultural and school exhibits can be made a 
great success in this county, and livestock ex- 
hibits will be excellent. 

“Think about the county fair idea; we must 
have it.” 





Boost Your Neighbors 

ERE’S a little rule for the New Year which 

will help you and help your neighbors: In 

speaking about anybody put the good word 
last. Don’t say “Neighbor Jones is public-spirited, 
’li admit, but he is mighty high-tempered.” Say 
“Neighbor Jones is rather high-tempered, of 
course, but he is a man who is helping the neigh- 
borhood forward.” Don’t say, “Tom Brown is a 
hard-working fellow and good-hearted, I reckon, 
but he has been mighty low-down, wild and drink- 
ing.” Instead say, “Tom Brown got pretty low 
once, wild and drinking, but now he’s a hard-work- 
ing, good-hearted citizen.” In other words, wind 
up with the emphasis on the good trait rather 
than the bad one. 

Or better still, when you hear somebody’s name 
mentioned and it’s on the tip of your tongue to 
refer to some blunder or failing you know about, 
just try choking it down a few times, leaving it 
unsaid, and see if you don’t feel better inside. 
Then next time go a little further and try speaking 
of some good deed he has done instead of men- 
tioning the time he made a mistake (even though 
you yourself have never made any mistakes), and 
see if you don’t feel happier still. 

If the farmers in any neighborhood will begin 
to boost one another’s worthy deeds, they will 
soon find themselves living in a better neighbor- 
hood than ever before—and the fine part about it 
is that by adapting this method, they will find 
themselves living in a better neighborhood, with- 
out having to move from where they are! 


The Week on the Farm 


—— ee 





RE you reading each week our list of new 

farmers’ books and bulletins, under the head, 

“Get These Books and Bulletins”? An en- 
tirely new list is published each week, and we urge 
our readers to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to get valuable information. “The man who reads 
is the man who leads,” you know, and in the good 
year 1915 and thereafter this is going to be more 
true than ever before. 

* * * 

We don’t hold for a moment that reading alone 
will make a man a good farmer, for along with the 
reading there must go some good hard sense, hus- 
tle, and the ability to adapt to local conditions the 
knowledge acquired by reading and study. What's 
true in one locality may not be entirely true in 
another; but we hold that it’s part of the business 
of a good farmer to sift out the truths that are 
applicable from those that are not, and then use 
them to his and his land’s betterment. 

* OK Ox 

Our articles in this issue on gardening are well 
Not only that, 
but were the facts given generally applied this 


worthy of the most careful reading. 


year the South would be many millions of dollars 
better off. Don’t think the garden is too small a 
matter for your attention, for attention to just 
such matters is what frequently marks the differ- 
ence between the farmer who gets ahead and his 
neighbor who lags behind. Good gardens, full corn 
cribs and smokehouses, and bank accounts appar- 
ently like to associate with each other. 
*x* * * 

And what’s true of the garden is generally true 
of the orchard. But don’t ever believe that plant- 
ing an orchard or a garden is all there is to it for 
subsequent attention is equally important. 


A Thought for the Week 


BELIEVE the greatest privilege and greatest 

duty for any man is to be happily married, and 

that no other form of success or service, for 
either man or woman, can be wisely accepted as a 
substitute o* alternative—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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N ESPECIALLY vigorous effort is made to 
make it appear that there is no cause for ac- 
tion, and for this reason we think it well to 

reiterate the figures given last week showing that 
in spite of the fact that in the South as a whole 
the whites are fast gaining on the Negroes in pop- 
ulation, in the rural South exactly the contrary 
condition prevails. 

The number of Negro farmers is increasing 
much faster than the number of white farmers (in 
South Atlantic States Negro farmers in the last de- 
cade increased 23 per cent, whites 12; South Cen- 
tral, Negroes 21 per cent, whites 12) and the Ne- 
groes are gaining faster in farm ownership (17 per 
cent as compared with 12 per cent for the whites), 
while it is the whites who are fastest losing their 
homes and becoming a tenant class (188,000 in- 
crease in number of white tenant farmers in the 
last decade, or 27 per cent, against only 118,000 in- 
crease in Negro tenant farmers, or 21 per cent). 
What else does this indicate, Mr. Townsman, but 
that the rural South under present conditions is 
being lost to the white man? And what does this 
mean for the future of our race and our section, 
town as well as country? 

But perhaps some misinformed man may say, 
“Negro land ownership may be increasing rapidly, 
but even then doesn’t amount to much.” The an- 
swer to that is that the Negroes of this country 
now own, according to Booker Washington’s own 
boast at Memphis, 20,000,000 acres of land, or an 
area greater than that of Scotland or Greece, 
greater than that of the kingdom of Holland and 
Belgium combined, and more than two-thirds the 
total area of imperial England itself. 

We repeat, however, that if the Negroes were 
thus gaining on the working white farmer by sup- 
erior ability, industry, and character, we might not 
have grounds for complaint. But the gains are 
not made for these reasons, as we pointed out. 
They are made by reason of unequal competition. 
Hence it is not true that it is because the white 
farmer “has it in” for the Negro, but only because 
he wants an equal chance to perpetuate his civili- 
zation that he demands legislation. It is not com- 
pulsory “Negro Segregation” that is proposed but 
voluntary white segregation—a plan that will ena- 
ble white communities that wish to limit future 
land sales to white people. And as for the con- 
stitutionality of land segregation between the 
races it may be noted that one of the ablest South- 
ern lawyers who has yet opposed the measure ad- 
mits in a leading magazine article that the idea 
can be put into constitutional form. 

ag 


The Effects of the Two Proposed Measures 
Considered 


HE crop lien law, as we pointed out last 

week, has only added a still worse form of 

competition to a condition already bad 
enough for the white farmer. Supply merchants 
in the past have caused overproduction of cotton 
and tobacco by insisting that the crop lien man 
grow these crops, leaving them free to make their 
profits on selling foods and feeds; and resident 
farmers have found it difficult to get labor because 
the Negro has been lured off by the prospect of 
being his own boss, financed by the supply mer- 
chant. This is an interesting subject and ore that 
we may discuss more fully next week, pointing 
out also that many merchants now see the folly 
of past practices and now favor repealing the 
crop lien law. But our purpose just now is to see 
to what extent our two propositions will enable 
our white farmers to overcome Negro competi- 
tion; in other words to what extent they will ena- 
ble the white race to “defend” its higher living 
standards and higher civilization and thus “save 
the rural South to the white race.” 

1. To offset the Negro’s unfair economic com- 
petition, it is plain that repealing the merchant’s 
crop lien law will be helpful because (1) it will 
check partly at least that vast production of to- 
bacco and cotton made without regard to profit 
on the crop but solely with regard to profit on 
supplies furnished—‘“pauper labor competition” 
indeed which has caused bumper crops and ruined 
prices; and (2) it will enable resident white farm- 
ers to have a fairer chance in getting labor. 

2. To offset the Negro’s unfair social competi- 
tion it is plain enough that land segregation be- 
tween the races, that is to say, permitting white 
communities to limit future land sales to white 
people, will help immeasurably. Not only will it 
prevent Negroes from crowding into white neigh- 
borhoods as permanent and immovable residents, 
but the fact that a neighborhood has been set 
apart for white ownership will (1) cause other 
white farmers to wish to buy land there, and (2) 
will cause white tenants to prefer to rent there, 
and (3) will cause progressive and thrifty Western 
farmers and stockmen to come South, whereas, 


ppeal to White Townsmen and Legislators—Il 
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they do not wish to bring their families where 
they may have Negroes all around them. 

For these reasons it is plain that such a plan will 
not only have a negative influence in keeping fur- 
ther Negroes out of the white community, but it 
will have a positive influence in bringing more 
white people in. 


& 
Enabling the White Farmer to Escape Negro 
Competition 


LL this, however, does not solve the prob- 

lem. It may make country life more at- 

tractive, but if Prof. E. C. Branson’s saying 
ts true, “A people with lower living standards will 
always prevail against a people with undefended 
higher living standards”, that big question still 
faces us. Our problem is how to enable the white 
man to meet the insidious, everlasting, everyday 
competition of this race with its lower living 
standards. To this the answer is that our white 
farmers must do a type of farming the Negroes 
cannot do. They must quit trying merely to beat 
the Negro at his game of growing cotton and buy- 
ing supplies and impoverishing the land, and begin 
doing a different type of farming. As the writer 
said, writing on Southern conditions in a North- 
ern paper in 1902: 


“The intelligent farmers of the South must 
change their mode of farming—must stop try- 
ing to pit their own muscle against less intel- 
ligent muscle in cruder forms of labor, and 
move on into higher and more profitable forms 
of farming .. . . Diversify crops; raise 
more livestock—this will restore and maintain 
the fertility of our soils; this will call forth 
and pay for the farmer’s skill and intelligence; 
this will bring him the work and prosperity 
of his Northern and Western brothers. In 
studying the different breeds of animals, in 
learning the rotation of crops, in managing 
the improved farm machinery and equipment 
required, in handling his products and dealing 
with distant buyers—in all these things the 
farmer .. . . will get out of competition 
with ignorant labor and enter the field where 
profits are largest.” 


In short then, if our white farmers are to get 
away from Negro competition, they must simply 
do a better type of farming than the Negro can do; 
and the important fact to consider here is that if 
we are going to develop this type of farming in 
the South, there is imperative need for encourag- 
ing just such white neighborhoods as we have 
been discussing. There is need (1) because white 
farmers cannot succeed adequately with up-to- 
date farming methods, except in codperation with 
their neighbors; and (2) they cannot succeed ade- 
quately in codperating with any neighbors except 
white neighbors. 

Farmers now are going to need to confer 
together, work together and do business together 
as only equals can. They are going to need to buy 
supplies together; own machinery together and 
work together, they and their sons; own breeding 
sires together; advertise together; meet together 
constantly in coOperative business meetings; mar- 
ket together; form credit societies together; make 
business trips together; have crops graded and 
shipped together; confer together almost daily 
about crops and markets; study feeding, fertiliz- 
ing, cultivation and business problems together; 
and develop, in short, much of the intimacy of 
business partners. 


& 
The Sort of Neighbor Who Will Make Farm 
Life What It Should Be 


S A matter of fact, the up-to-date farmer’s 

social and business life are so interwoven 

that they can’t be separated. In any thor- 
oughly waked-up farming neighborhood the sort 
of comradeship, enthusiasm, and generous rivalry 
that a white man wants can only be found in a 
white neighbor—and there must be enough of 
those white neighbors to give this comradeship 
and friendly rivalry in abundant measure. 

It’s not enough to have the distant, limited and 
non-social relations we can have with Negroes. I 
want a neighbor who will go with me to nty farmers’ 
meeting and get inspiration with me and talk with 
me about the things we heard discussed. I want 
a neighbor who can light a lightwood torch 0’ 
nights and come over with his wife or boy or girl 
and sit with me and mine while we plan for better 
things. I want a neighbor whose boy will be in 
the corn club with my boy and will go to the meet- 
ings with him and spur up my boy to do his best. 
I want a neighbor whose wife will go to the meet- 
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ing of the United Farm Women with my wife and 
come over and help entertain when my wife has 
the United Farm Women meeting with her. I 
want a neighbor whose girl will be with my girls 
in canning club work, and who can be my girl’s 
roommate when she goes off to college. I want a 
neighbor who will support the school and church 
and Sunday school of my race and help keep them 
strong. I want a neighbor who shares all the as- 
pirations of my race and can codperate with me 
as a citizen and voter in bringing better things 
to pass. I want a neighbor who can join me as a 
full equal in starting any sort of codperative en- 
terprise. I want a neighbor who will join me in 
a rural credit society. I want a neighbor with 
whom I can sit down and laugh and talk at my 
fireside as we talk over plans for marketing our 
crops or doing our work. I want a neighbor for 
whom my boy can work whenever he needs help, 
and not mind earning an honest dollar by working 
for him in his fields. I want a neighbor who can go 
with me, comrade-like, tothe state farmers’ meet- 
ing,or join me insome request Ihave to make of 
the county commissioners, or comfort me as a 
brother when death or sorrowcomes to my home. I 
want a neighbor whose fine, sturdy sons anddaugh- 
ters [can watch growing up and see in their beauti- 
ful friendship with my own boys and girls a prom- 
ise of yetcloser ties between my neighbor and me 
—a promise of new home-nests when he and I 
have passed away. 

These are the things that any normal, healthy- 
minded white farmer wants to find in as many 
neighbors as possible; and therefore the whiter 
the neighborhood the better the chance to develop 
either a highly organized and profitable type of 
farming or richer rural social life. In the face of 
such facts we leave it for our readers to say whether 
itis truth or a slander when Dr. W. D. Weatherford 
declares in his article opposing land segregation 
that the testimony of Southern white farmers 
with whom he has talked and corresponded is 
that— 


“they do not at all object to their Negro 
neighbors, and in not a few cases have I had 
them say that they even preferred the Negro 
neighbors.” 


4 
Put Yourself in the White Farmer’s Place 


UT yourself in his place,” was the excellent 

maxim given by Charles Reade, and that is 

the appeal we wish to make to white towns~ 
men. It is common enough, we know, for the town 
lawyer, politician, doctor or editor or preacher, in 
comfortable complacence, to refer to the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro, and say, “Oh, the Negro 
question is settling itself. Doh’t agitate it. Don’t 
stir it up.” 

But this is simply a case where “He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound.” The indifference 
of the professional man is due solely to the fact 
that it is only on the white workingman, and es- 
pecially on the white farmer, that the burden of 
Negro competition falls. The white farmer’s pa- 
trons will buy as quickly from a Negro as from 
him, and every time he sells a bale of cotton or a 
pound of meat or a bushel of fruit, he sells. it in 
competition with some Negro. Suppose then that 
the patrons of the lawyer, doctor, preacher, editor, 
were as ready to patronize a Negro as a white 
man. Suppose the white lawyer had to cut prices 
with some educated Negro rival every time he 
wrote a deed or took a case; or suppose the 
white doctor, editor or office-holder had to lose 
his job any time an educated Negro would take it 
at a lower figure—would the Negro question then 
be a matter of so much indifference to these lead- 
ers of thought? Or if the wealthy townsman, 
with ample police protection, knew that he might 
be forced to leave his home and sell it at a reduc- 
ed price because of Negroes crowding around him; 
or if he knew that his wife and daughters might 
be left in daytime or night without police pro- 
tection and with no white neighbors within a mile, 
—would he then think the demand of the farmers 
for land segregation a mere expression of unjusti- 
fied prejudice? And is it not time for our wealth- 
ier townspeople to stand up for their struggling 
white brethren on the farm, instead of having it 
true, as correspondent after correspondent has re- 
cently reported in The Progressive Farmer, that 
it is easier for Negroes to rent farms from town 
owners than it is for white tenants to rent them? 
Is it not time for white people to stand together 
to “save the rural South to the white race?” 

It is certainly our belief that any indifference of 
white townsmen toward this issue has simply been 
due to ignorance of conditions, and it is in the 
hope of informing them and inducing the South’s 
white people to stand together, that we have writ- 
ten these two articles. 
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&. —no pipes, valves, pres- 

* sure tanks, mantles; no 
fierce white light—suitable 
for street lighting. No dan- 
ger, smoke, odor or expen- 
sive upkeep cost. No 
trouble—no worry—when 
using 


ANGLE CAMPS 


but 16 hours of unshadowed 
light from one quart of oil 
—safety, comfort, simpli- 
city, convenience, labor-saving. 
Splendid Fire-Insurance. Out 
of the way; no danger of upset- 
ting. Write usforcatalog No.5 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO. 
244-246 West 23rd St., New York City 
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Is Delicious 


But that is only one of the reasons 
why all your household should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Trade 


Besides tasting good it does good—- 
cleaning the teeth thoroughly and safe- 
ly—without harmful grit. Use it for 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


Sold everywhere or a trial tube sent 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CoO., 


Established 1806 
Dept. 93 199 Fulton St. New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 














Be Weatherwise 


When you work in the 
rain wear the 


FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Waterproof through 
and through. Cannot 
soak up water and 
get heavy. Our 
patented Reflex 
Edges stop water 
from running in where 
the fronts overlap and 
button. The best wet 
weather coat your 
money can buy. 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE @* 


OWER'S —_ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog Free 


<—fie 
Psa en? A. J. TOWER Co. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 



























A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


h ‘, 
meWrite to A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also’ color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 











: Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 








MORE FLOWERS IN 1915 





Some Suggestions Looking to More 
Beauty for Every Farm Home 


HAT can the school children do? 
Why they can turn the desolate 
school yard into a vision of beauty. 
The boys can now be digging up the 
ground and enriching it with leaf 
mold or manure, and the girls can 
be getting ready the plants for spring 
setting. 
+ = & \ 
To arrange short stemmed flowers 
with frail stems, like violets, tie a 
piece of netting, such as an old piece 
of lace curtain, over a small bowl and 
set it in a larger one. The stems are 
pushed through the net into the wa- 
ter below. A coarse sieve answers 
the same purpose. For flowers of 
sturdier stalk clean sand or an in- 
verted perforated pie tin in a plate of 
water will make a beautiful center- 
piece for the dining room table. 


“ 4% & 


Keep a green or blooming center- 
piece on the dining room table. It 
may be a saucer or vase of flowers, a 
little fern, a bowl of bulbs, a group of 
little plants, borrowed roots, soil and 
all from the woods. 

x ok Ok 


Wandering Jew grows easily in a 





large or succulent cut off two-thirds 
of them. 

Bury the cuttings in clean, wet sand 
to about half their depth, pressing 
the sand firmly against the plant. As 
soon as the roots are about half an 
inch long plant the cuttings in small 
pots, with soil that has plenty of 
humus in it. Do not make very wet 
or dry at first. 

* * 

The simplest and usually most ef- 
fective method of controlling most 
insects infesting house-plants is to 
thoroughly spray the plants with wa- 
ter with as much force as possible. 
Take the plants out doors, and by the 
application of such a spray one can 
usually knock off most of the insects, 
excepting the scales. Plant lice, red 
spiders, mealy-bugs, and thrips will 
usually succumb to such treatment. 
When a forceful water spray is not 
available, a small spray-pump may be 
substituted, and a solution of one 
cake Octagon soap, dissolved in two 
gallons hot water. When soap is dis- 
solved dilute to four gallons and 
spray or wash plants. It is necessary 
to aim this spray so as to hit the in- 
sects. For scale-insects the house- 
wife must resort to hand work. Take 
strong soap-suds and with a sponge 
or rag, sometimes assisted by an old 
tooth-brush, thoroughly wash the in- 
fected plants, thus removing the in- 





ante mule, he is a funny sight, 

He’s made of ears and dynamite; 
His heels are full of bricks and springs, 
Tornadoes, battering rams, and things. 
He’s fat as any poisoned pup; 

It’s jest his meanness swells him up; 
He’s always scheming ’round to do 

The things you most don’t want him to. 
The mule, he lives on anything; 

He's got a lovely voice to sing, 

And when he lets it loose at noon, 

It sounds like buzz saws out of tune, 
He stands around with sleepy eye 





THE MULE 





And looks as if he’d like to die. 

But when there’s any dying done 

It ain’t the mule, I'll bet a bun, 

Some folks don’t treat mules with re- 
spect; 

They say they ain’t got no intellect; 

That may be so, but if you've got 

To go to heaven on the spot, 

And want a way that doesn’t fail, 

Just pull the tassel on his tail. 

The mule, he tends to his own biz; 

He don’t look loaded but he is, 

—Exchange 








vase of water and affords a bit’ of 
green, as does also a moist saucer of 
soil planted in grass seed. If you have 
never seen the Japanese effect of car- 
rot tops set in water or of a half of 
horseradish root you have missed a 
very pretty centerpiece. Grape fruit 
seed makes a green and attractive 
centerpiece. 
; x Ox 

A beautiful winter or early spring 
bouquet can be made by forcing the 
peach, pear, plum, spirea, pussy wil- 
low, golden bell, ete Cut the branches 
place in water in a cool but not cold 
room for a week or two. When the 
buds begin to swell and show color 
place in sunny window. 

* * x 

She who has never known the joy 
of winter flowering bulbs has some- 
thing in store. A dollar invested in 
these winter joys will give five dol- 
lars worth of pleasure. 

oe: 

Some of those which will bloom 
well in water alone are the Roman 
hyacinths, Trumpet and Polyanthus 
narcissus, early single tulips, Yel- 
low Mammoth crocuses, and Jaco- 
bean lilies. Those which grow well 
in stones and,water are the Chinese 
sacred lily, the Roman hyacinth, and 
the Paper-white narcissus. Any or 
all of these can be grown in pots of 
earth and will take about four weeks 
of darkness for the roots to develop 


and two of sunshine to bring the 
blooms to perfection. 

x ok * 
To make cuttings of the house 


plants wait until the new wood has 
become a little hard. A good test for 
this is to bend it, if it snaps, it is 
right; if it bends, it is too green or too 
old. Cut clean and diagonally between 
joints. The cuttings should be about 
two inches long. If the leaves are 


sects. It is necessary to repeat this 
operation in a week or two to get 
those that were missed before with 
their progeny. One should always 
thoroughly rinse off the plants with 
water after these soap applications. 





Window Boxes for Winter Plants 
Are Easily Made and Cared for 


F EVERY woman would have but 

one window box of flowers during 
the winter the aggregate of cheer and 
pleasure to the world would be enor- 
mous. And it is not difficult to make 
the box or to keep the flowers grow- 
ing. 

Make a box three feet long, one 
foot wide and six or eight inches 
deep. Set it on four legs that bring 
it just as high as the window sill. On 
these legs put good castors that the 
box may be readily moved from place 
to place. 

If you can do so have a galvanized 
iron box made to fit inside the wood- 
en box. This will enable you to water 
the flowers generously without wet- 
ting the floor or causing the wood to 
decay. 

Give the box a few coats of dull 
green paint. 

Fill it to within an inch of the top 
with good, rich soil. Almost any 
plant is good, but the most satisfying 
one of all is the tern, Tt 4s 
green in winter and summer and be- 
comes more beautiful each year if 
kept watered and given a top dress- 
ing of well rotted leaf mould or ma- 
nure once a year. 

Other plants, particularly bulbous 
ones, may be set with the ferns, but if 
they are put in pots and set among 
the ferns, as desired, the box will be 
found to keep more uniformly beau- 
tiful. 

In summer this box can be rolled 
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on to the shady end of the porch and 
kept growing for next winter. 





Plan a Succession of Vegetables 


HY not plan the varieties of veg- 

etables and your planting time 
so as to secure a continuous and am- 
ple supply of good, fresh things? If 
you cannot do it yourself, write to 
your Department of Agriculture, or 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and ask them to plan a garden for 
you. The systematic rotation of farm 
crops has become an established fact 
with good farmers, but there is not 
an acre on the whole farm that yields 
as high a percentage of profit as does 
the garden, therefore, it is worthy of 
the best thought. 

Almost any garden can have aspar- 
agus, the many varieties of beans, 
English and field peas, beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, collards, corn, 
cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, peppers (sweet and hot), po- 
tatoes, radishes, spinach, squash, 
Swiss chard, tomatoes, turnips, turnip 
salad, and in Piedmont and moun- 
tainous sections, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts and pumpkins. It is easy to 
divide the seeds into three or four 
parts, planting each a couple of 
weeks after each other, thus making 
a succession of crops. 

Many of the berries can be grown 
with ease, blackberries, dewberries, 
strawberries, and in many places, 
raspberries. 





Growing Plants Should Not be Kept 
in Sleeping Rooms 


HOULD growing plants be in bed- 

rooms ?” 

No, and again no. There are three 
great reasons for this. First, the 
plants themselves will freeze when 
the windows are left open at night, 
and it is useless waste of time and 
energy to carry them to shelter every 
night. 

Second, those sleeping in the room 
will have colds, sore throats, bron- 
chitis and other throat and lung trou- 
bles if they sleep without letting in 
God’s pure air at the time He design- 
ed for the regeneration of the body. 
Almost without exception, persons 
who sleep with little or no outdoor 
air are pale, feel tired in the morning 
and sooner or later suffer from “thin 
blood” or anemia. 

And the third big reason for not 
having plants in the bedroom is that 
the outside world will give the occu- 
pant of the room credit for being be- 
hind the times if she does, thinking 
she does not know that the oxygen 
of the night air is what burns up the 
cast-off tissues in the body as one 
sleeps. 

The living room and the kitchen 
are grand places for plants—and 
plenty of them. 


“Painted by Heaven, and by Heaven 
Alone” 


LETTER came from a little girl 

in Alabama, saying, “This girl had 
her cheeks colored red and her eye- 
brows black. She said that all the 
stylish girls do it where she comes 
from. Now all our girls are doing it, 
but I do not like it, do you?” 

Little girl, I do not know where 
your visitor comes from, but this I do 
know, it is a queer place if they do all 
paint. I travel a great deal and see 
many thousands of persons in a year, 
but I have yet to know the woman of 
real refinement with “her cheeks col- 
ored red and her eyebrows black.” 
Color is exquisite when nature is the 
artist, but she who is crude of finger 
should not attempt it. 

Do you know that it was a problem 
dealt with even in Bible times? We 
read of Jezebel: “and she painted 
her face and tired her head and looked 
out of a window.” Again, in Jeremiah 
we read, “Though thou clothest thy- 
self with crimson, though thou deck- 





est thee with ornaments of gold, 
though thou rentest thy face with 
painting, in vain shalt thou make thy- 
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Self fair, thy lovers will despise 
thee.” 

And what held good in Bible times 
hols good today. 

ihe paint that comes from whole- 
some food, open windows, and sun. 
shine, and the sparkle from pure hap- 
piness is the kind that not only wins 
love but keeps it. 





SAVE ICE NOW FOR SUMMER USE 


Every Farm Should Have Ice in Hot 
Weather, and in Most of the South 
Farmers Can Grow Their Own Ice 
Crop—How to Do It 


N Mellville Farm we have just 

saved 30 tons of ice for next sum- 
mer’s use. I wonder how many Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers have done 
the same thing? It took only two 
days, two teams, onc hired man at $2, 
and a boy at $1, two of my boys from 
the A. & M. College, and myself. The 
cash outlay was thus only $3, and I 
will easily sell enough ice to my 
neighbors to pay this expense. 

Ice is not only a luxury but also a 
necessity, and when water in a bucket 
will freeze an inch and one-half totwo 
inches thick, any farmer can have it. 
Nothing he can do for so little money 
will give such joy and comfort to the 
family, or please the boys and girls 
more. 

Cool butter and milk, fresh meat, 
and ice cream are some of the luxur- 
ies ice assures us for summer. With 
your freezer, fresh milk and your 
own ice, a whole freezer full of ice 
cream can be made, for the cost of a 
saucerful or two at a drug store. My 
boys are eager to put up ice, because 
they know it means, next summer, all 
the ice cream they want. 

When I was a boy, putting up ice 
was a big occasion. The place to get 
the ice was usually at some mill pond 
—a mile or more away. The neigh- 
bors were notified to bring their wa- 
gons. We learned by experience how 
best to handle the ice crop, just as we 
do any other crop. 

The place of getting the ice should 
be as near the ice house as possible. 
Within 300 yards of my house was a 
swampy piece of ground, about an 
acre in size, of most unsightly land. 
This swamp was well supplied by 
numerous fresh water springs. I sim- 
ply took a scoop, got the dirt out of 
the swamp, and made an earth dam. 
I made hillside ditches with plow and 
scoop to keep surface water out. This 
spot now furnishes, in summer time, 
a place for the children to fish, and is 
a popular spot for Sunday school pic- 
nics. This is where we get our supply 
of ice. Taken altogether, this spot is 
the most attractive and valuable of 
any on the farm. Nearly every farm 
has such a spot that could be made 
eqrval'y attractive and useful. 

This year was the first in thirty in 
which we have gotten up ice by the 
middle of December. We have only a 
few chances of getting ice. Usually 
we look for a freeze about the last of 
December, the middle of January, and 
sometimes in February. 

On December 19 one of my boys 
came in and said that the ice on the 
pond would bear him up. Another of 
the boys came home that night from 
the A. & M. College. It pleased me 
to see this boy, with his brother, up 
early next morning, overalls on, cows 
milked, horses fed, and wagons, at 
the pond by daylight, with the ther- 
mometer at 12 degrees above zero. 
They were then ready, and calling for 
the writer to go to cutting ice. 

Some people think that putting up 
ice is a cold job, but with gloves on to 
handle the ice, and with rubber boots 
on, in case you get into the water, 
you can keep as warm at putting up 
ice, as you can at almost any other 
outdoor work in cold weather 

The only tools I use are an axe and 
a hoe. I do the cutting, and, with one 
man to help me, I keep the wagons 
going. Ice two inches thick will not 
long bear the weight of a man, but is 
all right, and thick enough to keep. 

The pond, where we get the ice, is 
Only one and one-half feet deep. Be- 
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are offered more money. 


Atlanta Savannah 
Richmond New Orleans 





Youre Losing Money 
By Hit-or-miss Selling 


It’s not alone that you need more sunshine or 
better seeds or harder work—you need a tele- 
While many Southern farmers are 
keeping in touch with the markets by tele- 
phone, hauling to town only when prices 
are top-notch, you’ve been taking what you 
could get when you happened to haul a load 
in. Overcome all this loss witha 


Western EJecfric 


Rural Telephone 


You and your neighbors can put up an inexpensive telephone line 
connecting your farms with the market town. 
without leaving your house, you can talk to the commission man. 
If the day’s price doesn’t suit, you can hold your produce until you 
You can also call a doctor quickly, and 
you and your wife can talk to the neighbors day or night. 
Sure, you want atelephone! Fill out the coupon, paste it on a post 
card and mail tous. We will send you two illustrated booklets, 
telling just how to get a telephone je started. Write to our 
nearest house. Ask for booklet No. ‘ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


8-A” and No. “78-B.” 


Cincinnati 


Then, in a minute, 


Kansas City Dallas 
St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Commission Man: “ Well, that’s 
all I can give you today! If you 
had brought your load yester- 
day,I could have given you two 
dollars more!” 


Farmer: “I certainly will have 
to get a telephone. It would 
take only a few losses like this to 
pay most of a year's telephone 
cost!” 











Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars wrorth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. For 

when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed away without benefitting The Cole Single-Foot 
the crop. The plantuses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. When fruiting 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
fertilizer at the periods of goowth when needed. Practically none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 
























By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feet to the side beams, you z 
have the best machinein the world for Re 
sowing guano and throwing a 
nice list on itat the same trip. 
The hopper holds 34 sa 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
Ico tO 2000 
Ibs. to the 
ace. The 
Cole force es 
. feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 


ood list at one trip. 


in_wasted fertilizer. Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied during growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
tilizer not washed away! Plow feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws a 




















Lister and 


Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
guano 


Box 300 


ERAN SRE TO figs 


Guano Spreader 


It'll save the work of @ 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. Fox side-dressing 
The = crops with Nitrate of Soda or 

any other fertilizer it is es- 

Cole Spreader pecially useful. Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 

and Cultivator at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It'sso built that you can 
run right up alongside the plant anddistribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa Homgz MERCHANT who adds his per- 
, Side sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you.can order direct from the 
, factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but. the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail to make the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for f-ll information. You need not bother to get pen and paper, 
just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it to us—we''l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 



















Gets more 
good from 
Guano. 

Runs otf 
rows, opens 
up furrows, 
sews guano 
at one trip. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











ing shallow it freezes quickly, and if 
you break through there is no dan- 
ger of going in over the tops of the 
rubber boots. 

We begin at the lower end of the 
pond and float the ice in large pieces 
to the landing. There we break it 
into pieces that a man, or two men, 
can handle. With a hoe we can put a 
ton into a wagon in a very short 
time. To be exact, we put in 19 loads 
in three-fourths of a day. 

As has been said before, the ice 
house should be as near the dwelling 
as possible. A northern exposure, is 
best, with shade on the South and 
west. It must have drainage, as wa- 
ter must not rise on the ice. My ice 
house is on the level. At first the soil 
in it caved in on the sides. We then 
tried logs and planking, but finally 
put in a cement wall. As a result, 
last year we had ice until November. 
This house is an underground pit, 
12x12 feet. The roof reaches the 
ground. When we put up ice, one 
man stays at the ice house, and with 
a scoop helps the driver of the wagon 
to unload. This man keeps wheat 
straw (saw dust is good) around the 
sides of the house, and with a maul 
breaks, levels, and packs the ice. He 
can do this as fast as the ice can be 
hauled from the pond. After the 
house is filled we cover the ice with 
straw or sawdust. 

When warm weather comes we get 
a sack/sull of ice and put it in the re- 
frigerator. We keep this sack full 
all summer. 

The main points to consider are 


these. The pond should have a 
northern exposure, with shade around 
it. Locate the pond near the ice 
house, and the ice house near the 
dwelling. Ice can be saved when 
there is nothing else to do on the 
farm. Every farm should have ice. 
Several years ago we failed to save 
any and we then learned the cost and 
inconvenience of getting ice from a 
factory five miles away. 

“Diversified Farming” applies to 
the ice crop, as well as to any other 
crop. Farmers, look around, and see 
what you can do along these lines. 

Haw River, N.C. R. W. SCOTT, 





Get Your City Customer Now 


F YOU have fresh, clean-shelled 

eggs to sell for a reasonable price 
now is the time to establish relations 
between yourself and a city customer. 

If you do not know anybody at all 
who might buy write to the President 
of the Women’s Club in the nearest 
city, and she may be kind enough to 
announce it to the club members. 

Having once gotten a customer you 
can be like the proverbial old man 
who asked for an inch and took a 
mile, for you may find sale for not 
only eggs but poultry, butter, meat, 
sausage, lettuce, honey, crocheting, 
home-made coverlets, etc. 

And send for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
594, “Shipping Eges by Parcel Post” 
if you have not already done so. 





The great secret of success in life is the 
being ready when opportunity comes,—Dis- 
raell. 
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Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 
Leather-Tapped “Steels” 


The only Practical, Comfortable, Light, 
Long - Wearing, Absolutely Waterproof 
GENERAL SERVICE SHOE for Men and 
Boys. One Pair Outiasts 3 to 6 Pairs 
ALL-Leathers. 


Here's the Best and Only “Year-round,” “‘all- 
purpose’”’ Shoe ever invented. Warm in winter 
—Cool in summer—Always dry and shapely, 
Made in all sizes and heigits—for Men, sizes 5to 
12; 6, 9,12 and 16 inches high; for Boys, sizes lto 
4 For Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery 
and Stock Men, Laborers, Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Sportsmen. The World’s Greatest Work 
Shoe—Play Shoe—School Shoe. 

SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 
Save Big Doctor’s Bills 
Save Big Shoe Bilis 

Prevent wet, tired, blistered, calloused, 
chafed, aching feet. No more hard, crack- 
ed, warped, twisted, leaky shoes. These 
evils cause Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciati- 
ca, Coughs, Colds, and cause loss of time 


and health. Always Comfortable—Always 
Dry. Saves $10 to $20 shoe money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK—FREE 

“The Sole of Steel’’ illustrates and describes this won- 
derful money-saving Shoe with its Special Process, 
Long-wearing, Adjustable Leather Taps—instantly re- 
placed when worn for a few cents. The shoe of the 
light, springy sten—the shoe that makes you sure-footed 
and tireless—the shoe that Protects your Health—Your 
Comfort—Your Purse. It tells how YOU—or anyone— 
can TRY MY ‘‘STEELS’’ TEN DAYS, FREE. Address 
your postal to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 
The Steel Shoe Man, Department 129, Racine, Wis. 








Seed Wanted—All kinds of field, garden 
'and farm seed are in great demand, Our 
readers believe in our advertisers and a 


' small ad. will sell your surplus stock. Others 


find it profitable. Why won't you? 
The Progressive Far: 











bination6 and 12-in. sta 
Farm Fence — Horseshi no 8 Ae nod 
Buli-strong and Pig-tight. 


a Rod 





Cents 


48 In. Poultry Fence with line wires 
a Rod 


1} in. apart at bottom. 44 in. eae 





Cents 
a Rod 


$1.45 


We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—60,000 rods a day—and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and heights of Farm, 
Poultry Soa Lawn Fence sent free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box s Muncie, Indiana 


6 inch Hog Fence, with Barb Wire 
at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart 





IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. 











EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG, It shows 
our complete line of Farm, Poult and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wireand Fence Supplies. Itis the 
market place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direet 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Prices. Be your 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 

HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, - = 14c. per rod. 

4l-inch Farm Fence, « + 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, = 2234c. per rod. 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. per foot. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to yout 
Our Catalog is brimfulof Fence bargains. 

COILED SPRING FENCE co. { 
Box 72 Winchester Indiana. 
= _—_—__—_—__-"¢ 
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Frequent 
Cultiva- 
tion makes 
better 
crops and 
bigger 
profits. 


have that accuracyand ease 

of control that fits every con- 
dition of soil and growth of 
plants. Everythingis at your 
finger tins—easily shifted, ad- 
justable for all kinds of work. 


Lever controlling width of cul- 


tivation does not change angle of 
teeth—very important. Steel frame. 
Guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels,excellent for hill-side work. 
Parallel gang shift, high and low 
wheels, dust-proof bearings, etc. 
One or two row. 


Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for free booklet, ‘* Two 

Horse Riding and Walking Culti- 

vators.” 

BATEMAN M’'F'G CO. 
- Box 897 Grenioch, N. J. 








= 
How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


@ Look over the first Copy of Todays Maga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue--the one you would 
prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 
q There is no coupon or printed form to fill 
in. Your personal request will have their 
prompt and careful attention. 

q This information is for those who take ad- 
vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 
Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 


3 The Progressive Farmer. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
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CHAPTER XXIX—(Continued) 


ENERAL Hunt and Margaret were still 

away when they got back to the house. 
In fact, the sun was sinking when they 
came in from the woods, still walking 
slowly, General Hunt talking earnestly and 
Margaret with her hands clasped before her 
and her eyes on the path. The faces of 
both looked pale, even that far away, but 
when they neared the porch, the General 
was joking and Margaret was smiling, nor 
was anything perceptible to Chad when he 
said good-by, except a certain tenderness 
in his tone and manner toward Margaret, 


and one fleeting look of distress in her 
clear eyes. He was on his horse now, and 
was lifting his cap. 

“Good-by, Major,’ he said. ‘Tm glad 
you got through the war alive. Perhaps 
Y’ll tell you some day why I didn’t shoot 
you that morning.” And then he _ rode 
away, @ gallant, knightly figure, across the 
pasture. At the gate he waved his cap and 


at a gallop was gone. 


After supper, a heaven-born chance led 
Mrs. Dean to stroll out into the _ lovely 
night. Margaret rose to go, too, and Chad 


followed. The same chance, perhaps, led 
old Mammy to come out on the porch and 
call Mrs, Dean back. Chad and Margaret 
walked on toward the stiles where still 
hung Margaret’s weather-beaten Stars and 
Bars. The girl smiled and touched the 
flag. 

“That was very nice of you to salute me 
that morning. I never felt so bitter against 
Yankees after that day... I'll take it down 
now,” and she detached it and rolled it 
tenderly about the slender staff. 


“That was not my doing,’ said Chad, 
“though if I had been Grant, and_ there 
with the whole Union army, I would have 


I was under orders, but 
May I carry it for 


had it salute you. 
I went back for help. 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, handing it to him. 
Chad had started toward the garden, but 
Margaret turned him toward the stile and 
they walked now down through the pasture 
toward the creek that ran like a wind- 
shaken ribbon of silver under the moon, 

“Won't you tell me something about Ma- 
jor Buford? I’ve been wanting to ask, but 
I simply hadn’t the heart. Can’t we go 
over there tonight? I want to see the old 
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place, and I must leave to-morrow. 
“To-morrow!” said Margaret., “Why—I 
“I was going to take you over there to- 
morrow, for I—but, of course, you must go 
to-night if it is to be your only chance.” 


And so, as they walked along Margaret told 
Chad of the old Major’s last days, after he 
was released from prison, and came home to 
die, She went to see him every day, and 
she was at his bedside when he breathed 
his last. He had mortgaged his farm to 
help the Confederate cause and to pay in- 
demnity for a guerilla raid, and Jerome 
Conners held his notes for large amounts, 


“The lawyer told me that he _ believed 
some of the notes were forged, but’ he 
couldn’t prove it. He says it is doubtful if 
more than the house and a few acres will 
be left.” A light broke in on Chad’s brain, 


or 


“He told you? 


Margaret blushed, ‘‘He left all he had 
to me,’ she said simply. 

“I’m so glad,” said Chad. 

“Except a horse which belonged to you. 


The old mare is dead.,”’ 
“Dear old Major!” 


At the stone fence 
the flag. 


“We'll leave it here until we come back,” 
she said, dropping it in a shadow. Some- 
how the talk of Major Buford seemed to 
bring them nearer together—so near that 
once Chad started to call her by her first 
name and stopped when it had half passed 
his lips. Margaret smiled. 


Margaret reached for 


“The war is over,’’ she said, and Chad 
spoke eagerly: 
“And you'll call me——” 


“Yes Chad.” 

The very leaves over Chad’s head danced 
suddenly, and yet the girl was so simple and 
frank and kind that the springing hope in 
his breast was as quickly chilled. 

“Did he ever speak of me except about 
business matters?” 

“Never at all at first,’”’ said Margaret, 
blushing again incomprehensively, ‘‘but he 
forgave you before he died,” 

“Thank God for that!’ 

“And you will see what he did for you— 
the last thing of his life.” 

They the field now. 

“T have seen Melissa,” said Margaret, sud- 
denly. Chad was so startled that he stop- 
ped in the path, 

“She came all the way 
tains to ask if you were 
me about—about your 
just learned it, she said, and she did not 
know that you knew. And I never let her 
know that I knew, since I supposed you had 
some reason for not wanting her to know.’’ 

“I did,” said Chad, sadly, but he did not 
tell his reason, Melissa would never have 
learned the one thing from him as Margaret 
would not learn the other now. 

“She came on foot to ask about you and 
to defend you against—against me, And 
she went back afoot. She disappeared one 
morning before we got up. She seemed very 


were crossing 


the moun- 
and to tell 
She had 


from 
dead, 
mother. 


ill, too, and unhappy. She was coughing all 
the time, and I wakened one night and 
heard her sobbing, but she was so sullen and 
fierce that I was almost afraid of her, Next 
morning she was gone, I would have tak- 
en her part of the way home myself. Poor 
thing!”” Chad was walking with his head 


bent, 


“I’m going down to see her before I go 
West.” 


“You are going West—to live?” 


“Yes,” 

They had reached the yard gate now 
which creaked on rusty hinges when Chad 
pulled it open. The yard was running wild 


with plantains, the graveled walk was over- 
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grown, the house was closed, shuttered, and 





dark, and the spirit of desolation overhung 
the place, but the ruin looked gentle in the 
moonlight, Chad’s throat hurt and his eyes 
filled, 

“JT want to show you now the last thing 
he did,’’ said Margaret. Her eyes lighted 
with tenderness and she led him wondering 


down through the tangled garden to the 
old family graveyard. 
“Climb over and look, Chad,’ she said, 


leaning over the wall. 

There was the grave of the Major’s fath- 
er which he knew so well; next that, to the 
left, was @ new mound under which rested 
the Major himself. To the right was a stone 
marked “Chadwick Buford, born in Virginia, 
1750, died in Kentucky’’—and then another 
stone marked simply: 


Mary Buford. 


both brought from the moun- 
said Margaret, softly, ‘and the last 
time he was out of the house was when he 
leaned here to watch them buried there, 
He said there would always be a place next 
your mother for you. ‘Tell the boy that,’ he 
said.’"”’ Chad put his arms around the tomb- 
stone and then sank on one knee by his 
mother’s grave, It was strewn with wither- 
ed violets, 

“You—you did that, Margaret?’ 

Margaret nodded through her tears, 
er  - —< 


OF It! 


“He had 
tains,” 


The wonder They stood very still, 


looking for along time into each other’s 
eyes. Could the veil of the hereafter have 
been lifted for them at that moment and 
they have seen themselves walking that 


same garden path, hand in hand, their faces 
seamed with age to other eyes, but changed 
in not a line to them, the vision would not 
have added a jot to their perfect faith. They 
would have nodded to each other and smil- 
ed—‘“‘Yes, we know, we know!” The night, 
the rushing earth, the star-swept spaces of 
the infinite held no greater wonder than 
was theirs—they held no wonder at all. The 
moon shone, that night, for them; the wind 


whispered, leaves danced, flowers nodded, 
and crickets chirped from the grass for 
them; the farthest star kept eternal lids 


apart just for them and beyond, the Maker 
himself looked down, that night, just to 
bless them, 


Back they went through the old garden, 


hand in hand. No caress had ever passed 
between these two. That any man could 
ever dare even to dream of touching her 


sacred lips had been beyond the boy’s imag- 
inings—such was the reverence in his love 
for her—and his very soul shook when, at 
the gate, Margaret’s eyes dropped from his 
to the sabre cut on his cheek and she sud- 
denly lifted her face, 


ee know how you got that, Chad,” she 
said, and with her lips she gently touched 
the scar. Almost timidly the boy drew her 


to him, Again her lips were lifted in sweet 
surrender, and every wound that he had 
known in his life was healed, 

* * * 


“Tl show you your horse, Chad.” 

They did not waken old Tom, but went 
around to the stable and Chad led out a 
handsome colt, his satiny coat shining in the 
moonlight like silver. He lifted his proud 
head, when he saw Margaret, and whinnied, 

“He knows his mistress, Margaret—and 
he’s yours.” 

“Oh, no, Chad.” 

“Yes,” said Chad, “I’ve still 

‘Do you still call her Dixie?” 

“All through the war.” 

Homeward they 
fields, 

“IT wish I could have seen the Major be- 
fore he died. If he could only have known 
how I suffered at causing him so much sor- 
row. And if you could have known a 

“He did know and so did I—later, 
that is over now.’’ 

They had reached the stone wall and Chad 
picked up the flag again, ' 

“This is the only time I have ever carried 


got Dixie.” 


went through the dewy 





All 


this flag, unless I—unless it had been cap- 
tured.” 
“You had captured it, Chad.” 


“There?” Chad pointed to the stile and 


Margaret nodded, ’ 


“There—here—every where,” 

Seated on the porch, Mrs, Dean and Harry 
and Dan saw them coming across the field 
and Mrs, Dean sighed. 

“Father would 
mother,’’ 
here,”’ . 

“No,” said Dan, “not a word,’ 

“Listen, : 


not 
said the 


say a 
older 


word against it, 
boy, “if he were 


mother,’ said Harry, and he told 


the two about Chad’s ride for Dan from 
Frankfort to Lexington. ‘tHe asked me not 
to tell. He did not wish Margaret to know. 
And listen again, mother, In a skirmish 
one day we were fighting hand to hand, 
I saw one man with his pistol levelled at 
me and another with his sabre lifted on 
Chad. He saw them both. My pistol was 
empty, and do you know what he did? He 
shot the man who was about to shoot me in- 
stead of his own assailant. That is how he 
got that scar. I did tell Margaret that.” 

“Yes, you must go down in the mountains 
first,’ Margaret was saying, “and see if 
there is anything you can do for the people 
who were so good to you—and to see Me- 
lissa, . I am worried about her,” 


“And then I must come back to you?” 
“Yes, you must 
more, if you can, And 
will come again and 


come back to see me once 
then some day you 
buy back the Major’s 
farm’’—she stopped, blushing. “I think that 
was his wish, Chad, that you and I—but I 
would never let him say it.’”’ 

“And if that should take too long?” 


“I will to you, Chad,” said Mar- 
garet. 


Old Mammy came out the porch as they 
were climbing the stile. 


come 


“Ole Miss,’’ she said, indignantly, ‘my 
Tom say that he can’t get nary a triflin’ 
nigger to come out hyeh to wuk, an’ ef that 
cawnfiel’ ain’t ploughed mighty soon, it’s 
gwine to bu’n up.” 
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“How many horses are there on the place, 
Mammy?’ asked Dan. 


“Hosses!”’ sniffed the old woman, “They 
ain’t nary a hoss—nothin’ but two ole 
broken-down mules.” 

“Well, I'll take one and start a plow. 


myself,’ said Harry. 

“And I'll take the other,’ said Dan, 

Mammy groaned, 

* * * 

And still the wonder 
Chad and Margaret! 

“It was General Hunt who taught 
understand —and forgive. Do you 
what he said? That every man, on 
sides, was right—who did his duty.” 

“God bless him,’’ said Chad, 


of that night to 


me to 
know 
both 





XXXII 
The Westward Way 

OTHER Turner was sitting in the porch 

with old Jack at her feet when Chad and 
Dixie came to the gate—her bonnet off, her 
eyes turned toward the West. The stillness 
of death lay over the place, and over the 
strong old face some preternatural sorrow. 
She did not rise when she saw Chad, she did 
not speak when he spoke. She turned mere- 
ly and looked at him with a look of help- 
ess suffering. She knew the question that 
was on his lips, for she dumbly motioned to- 
ward the door and then put her trembling 
hands on the railing of the porch and bent 
her face down on them, With sickening 
fear, Chad stepped on the threshold—cap in 
hand—and old Jack followed, whimpering. 
As his eyes grew accustomed to the dark 
interior, he could see a sheeted form on a 
je in the corner and, on the pillow, a white 
ace, 


*Melissa!’’ he called, brokenly. A groan 
from the porch answered him, and, as Chad 
dropped to his knees, the old woman sobbed 
aloud, 

In low tones, as though in fear they might 
disturb the dead girl's sleep, the two talk= 
ed on the porch. Brokenly, the old woman 
told Chad how the girl had sickened and 
suffered with never a word of complaint. 
How, all through the war, she had fought his 
battles so fiercely that no one dared attack 
him in her hearing. . How, sick as she was, 
she had gone that night, to save his life. 
How she had nearly died from the result of 
cold and exposure and was never the same 
afterward. How she worked in the house 
and in the garden to keep their bodies and 
souls together, after the old hunter was 
shot down and her boys were gone to the 
war, How she had learned the story of 
Chad’s mother from old Nathan Cherry’s 
daughter and how, when the old woman 
forbade her going to the Bluegrass, she had 
slipped away and gone afoot to clear his 
name. And then the old woman led Chad to 
where once had grown the rose-bush he had 


brought Melissa from the Bluegrass, and 
pointed silently to a box that seemed to 
have been pressed a few inches into the 


soft earth, and when Chad lifted it, he saw 
under it the imprint of a human foot—his 
own, made that morning when he held out @ 
rose-leaf to her and she had struck it from 
his hand and turned him, as an enemy, 
from her door. 


Chad silently went inside and threw open 
the window to let the last sunlight in: and 
he sat there, with his face as changeless as 
the still face on the pillow, sat there until 
the sun went down and the darkness came 
in and closed softly about her. She had 
died, the old woman said, with his name on 
her lips. 






- ¢ * 
Dolph and Rube had come back and they 
would take good care of the old mother un- 


til the end of her days. But Jack—what 
should be done with Jack? The old dog 
could follow him no longer. He could live 


hardly more than another year, and the old 
mother wanted him—to remind her, she 
said, of Chad and Melissa, who had loved 
him. He patted his faithful old friend ten- 
derly and, when he mounted Dixie, late the 
next afternoon, Jack started to follow him, 

“No; Jack,” 


said Chad, and he rode on, 
with his eyes blurred. On the top of the 
steep mountain he dismounted, to let his 
horse rest & moment, and sat on a log, 
looking toward the sun. He could not go 
back to Margaret and happiness—not now, 


It seemed hardly fair to the dead girl down 
in the valley. He would send Margaret 
word, and she would understand. 

Once again he was starting his life over 
afresh, with his old capital, a strong body 
and a stout heart. , In his breast still burned 
the spirit that had led his race to the land, 
had wrenched it from savage and from king, 
had made it the high temple of Liberty for 
the worship of freemen—the Kingdom Come 
for the oppressed of the earth—and, himself 


the unconscious Shepherd of that Spirit, he 
was going to help carry its ideals across a 
continent Westward to another sea and on 
—who knows—to the gates of the rising 
sun. An eagle swept over his head, as he 
rose, and the soft patter of feet sounded be- 
hind him. It was Jack trotting after him, 


He stooped and took the dog in his arms. 


“Go back home, Jack!” he said. 

Without a@ whimper, old Jack slowly 
wheeled, but he stopped and turned again 
and sat on his haunches—looking back, 

“Go home, Jack!” Again the old dog 
trotted down the path and once more he 
turned, ‘ 

“Home, Jack!” said Chad. 

The eagle was a dim, black speck in thé 
band of yellow that lay over the rim of the 
sinking sun, and after its flight, horse and 


rider took,the westward way. 


THE END. 





Tt’s a good 
every farmer 
place as if it belonged 
and pick out the things this other fellow 
has left undone, Sticking too close to the 
work sometimes narrows a man’s vision and 
makes him overlook important things. By 
going past a pile of rubbish four or five 
times a day you finally come to think it 
belongs there, just as a man will sometimes 
plow around an old stump year after year as 
if it were established by Divine mandate.— 
Exchange, 


thing at 
to stand 


least once a year for 
aside and look at his 
to some other fellow, 





The South is the ideal farming country of 
the world. We have a monopoly of the cot- 
ton business and can raise almost every 
other commodity as cheaply as can be raised 
anywhere. Will we raise cotton at starving 
prices, or will we raise it at a profit? We 
are the jury.—J. 


F. Womble, Moncure, N. Ce 
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é . t at a . =: & tingle arred Rocks, 1ite rpingtons, ent or Sale—40 acres fine tobacco land. 
plants protect each other in winter. Watterson’s Improved Stock reasonable, eggs $1. S. R. Rogers, Pa- | W. P. Davis, Clayroad, Moore Co., N. C. 
over Where I live I have no difficulty in . Ss, = Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1,40 per 

—s selling all my surplus spinach to the White Leghorns oe Essex, Duroc, Poland-China, | bushel. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C. 

c P. orkshire ig Q 5 igs, Sows i —- a ——-— . - 
and, grocers for five cents a pound, they The best that skilled breed- ferrou. Sertics beara” Seruey cattle reg. | Farm Lands at Bargain Prices—Os geal 
cing, . . iy . ing can produce. 22s $1.00 iste *y A cae “Se roe eae: easy terms, Sizes 100 to 2,500 acres. Ask 

tae sending out after it and J only doing for 15 $30.00 Cock heads pen ~ oeahiong wun ee tae” Sees for circular. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 

— the cutting. ¥ Layers and Winners. Springs, S. C. ; For Sale—30 acres, 8 room house, partly 

, he We a had — egg 83 eo W. L Watterson. Buy a Feather Bed and Save Mattress lace ise caoliee, cay Wee ped 
ss a from eptember till New Year, anc . a) Bills—Write for our wonderful combination sertraline tng Si aa bia : pecm° 

1 on 1 “I ° ies ligne ff the Baskerville, Virginia. offer on feather beds, pillows, blankets, Pettus, ( dence he UR. es 

ising can have it now by pulling oO the comforts, etc., at low prices, Also premium For Sale—35 acres or more 5 miles from 

s he rosted eaves. proposition. Agents wanted. Sanitary Bed- | city of Hickory, good 7-room dwelling, large 
i ' i rfoll oni S UAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- | ding Co., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C. barn and plenty running water, good or- 
him, The Norfolk Queen onion sets and neau Pigeons weigh | —Z>),,4a-chinas—Eiehteen month old boar, |chard. P. L. Cloninger, Rt. 2, Hickory, 
; ° F; - as—Eig eT rhe oar, ars ” ~: 

s. the Yellow Potato onion sets are ——- en four weeks old. Largest equahe, an we fae bree eeen aux March ab (ce 
planted in September, and the Queen ership sites. Write for eee © |} teenth, extra nice show type sow and six Am offering 1,090 acres rich North Florida 
lowly S ig i, © : ig rs es i 7 month old pigs, two gilts, shoats, pigs ] land for farming and cattle raising at $3.50 

.gain is often ready to eat in late February RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. priced to sell quick, Ex-cotton planter here | per acre. Equal to other land selling here 

= ravs i eaeniee “ > sets is your chance. L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va. | at $30 per acre, Three-quarters mile fencing 
and always in March, and the offset: is your chance. L. 8. $30 per 1 ers : 
dog of the Potato onions follow, while FARMERS’ EXCHANGE Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- | (2Kes in whole tract. — inet 

e he sta tele. siliioien | “pa ters, {ciate,; sitingte roofs, sitos; ard’ fence |{ 2: *- * cree, Velianee, 2 eee 

the main bulbs ripen into the earliest posts will rot and cost money to replace, For Rent or Sale—Thirty acre farm at 
onions on the market. I sold them TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double | Magnolia, Va. S. A. L, station two miles 
tt ‘ie 1 * >) Hishet root ——-——.. oe ___... | their service, without doubling their first | east of Suffolk. Seven room house newly 
ee last July for $2 a bushel right at} _ For Sale—Twenty fine choice Barred Rock | cost. Write for full information. The Reeves | painted and papered, equipped with water- 
ane home. cockerels. C, M. Bass, Rice, Va. { Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. works, including modern bath-room, barn, 
ave endeavore sketc yme- For Sale—Fifty Single Comb Brown Leg- | “The Farmer’-—-Keith’s high grade Agri- | Stables, four chicken houses with separate 
have endeavored to sketch some horn cockerels. C. M. Bass, Rice, Va. cultural Lime solves your potash question, | TUMS and a cow barn of 20 capacity. Fine 

« ~e ¢ » for dairy ant Y l B 244 
thing of a plan for an all-the-year | —y;n>5 white Rock cockorels $1.50 each. | G00d for all crops, Accomplishes same re- } @PCO ne Sater reo ta of 

re . $1.5 t 4 - : det : attthoae <4 - rreenville, 

garden, and hope that it will encour- | Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C. ST a daar Sekt. oe ca prtsnctat | ae eo a half good t 
va "0S rus 4 or sec sec "Or cts; “or Sale— 0 acres, one-nal goo0c o- 
iy for age some to get more out of the gare | Berkshire Boar—For particulars write | petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all | bacco beset cotton land, the other very fine 
at his den. I have said nothing about the | Q@kland Farm, J. E, Kuhn, Mgr. Reeps- | sea deposits... This lime with cottonseed | grain and grass land, | J.arge dwelling and 
ellow : ° ville, N. C. meal, little available acid, will make finest | good improvements. g per acre. 
revlow: cantaloupes and watermelons, for | —si7o—~Winning White Wyandolics, bred to | Crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant | 900 acres—one-haif very tobacco land, 
bd re they can be better grown outside the | ay, $1 each. Pure white African Guineas and are ante 16 sell, in: Bulls o eon a other = grain, cotton land, 

an a e er ae : $1 e¢ . Three y > Peacock . 2 ac | cé si c ‘ al « e e. iu n improved road, 

" By garden proper. Keep the garden at S gg Awcneze: amy ~sg°* gy left $4 each. | freight rate on agricultural lime. Agricul- | $10 per acre. 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 

r five work and clean of weeds and you pov neat rd ne ABrsteh ele | tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- | $8 per acre. We also have a number of oth- 

ie i : “the 7 | Fine Corn—Field varieties from field se- | commending lime. For prices and further er nice farms for sale. For full particulars 

ink it Es | I a I 

‘times will have few cut worms in the | lected stock, graded and tested for germin- | information, write, B. F. Keith Company, | Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 

ear as spring ation. Leading Southern varieties. Ear or | Newbern, N. C. Company, Chase City, Virginia. 

apples “ o* shelled. Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C. re sd ‘at I u ber Com: any “in the South is 

« . a = aaa — —_ ———= 4a s sumbe Oo pe y ne « 

ra aoe = at : My Fifty Buff Orpingtons brought me in now offering 40, 80 and 120-acre farms for 

it hinge Saag ome: Be eats Sees oe E |} over $200 for 1914. Buy eggs and cockerels OUR LAND EXCHANGE sale at “$10 per acre; small first payment, 

7 ORE . nore: 5 section, sayins | from productive stock, Also half-wild Mam- ‘ balance on long time; lumber company 

try of ponte Sy Map this pry wit maieateeaty moth Bronze turkeys. Mrs. W. D. Dickin- tae to land advestionmante, Deowen overy purehas- agrees to advance lumber and other material 
es cot~ be helpful in developing a trucking section ; son, Burkeville, bi es er should see land for himself before buying. But for improvements on. credit: good roads, 

Bibs - about Wilmington similar to the one about | With two entries at Virginia State Fair as (al TT hat da schouts, churches, pg A et 

ving Norfolk, The growers of New Hanover | we took first on pen and second on tom in lo honesty and business responsibility. wahvey cle i nated . All > eta ae 

, are County are now in earnest to organize them- M. B. turkeys. Choice breeding stock for those who purchase we will pay railroac are 

NY Cc selves. They are working out the details for | sale. Also Berkshire pigs tracing to Mas- to property. For further in ormation, — 

hE ea forming five local associations with a cen- | terpiece 77,000. Oak Grove Stock Farm, ouieers co moome for Sale—J. A. ~ mead ee ee ae 

tral agency at Wilmington.—C, Mineral, Va. Groome, Greensboro, N. C. sumbe ° y, ept, C, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 








THRESHING SUDAN GRASS SEED ON W. J. STALCUP FARM, NEAR LUBBOCK 


Pure—Dependable —Guaranteed 


Supan Grass $EED 


HERE'S no such thing as saving money on seed. Low-price seed 

is low-grade seed and every nickel saved in the price will cost you a hundred 
fold in the harvest. It’s the most foolish form of economy —and it’s mighty poor 
farming, because low-grade seed is adulterated and will sow your land with Johnson 
grass and other pests reducing its value by thousands of dollars. - 





@ Lubbock County is recognized asone @ Every pound of Lubbock Associa- 
of the best producing centers of Sudan Grass in er to td at fini 
Fy » onnson rassando nquestl able 2rminat- 
Seed in the U.S. and the Lubbock Sudan Grass ing power. During the whole growing season, 
Seed Association is composed of actual seed the Association fields were under constant sup- 
growers, representing about 95% of the total ervision by inspectors, directed by V. L. Cory, 
acreage of the crop in Lubbock County. The Superintendent of State Agricultural Experi- 
chief purpose of the Association is to maintain mental Station at Lubbock. Only seed from 
b such land as was officially approved and certi- 
the absolute purity of the seed crop grown by fied to by these inspectors was accepted by the 
its members and to supply it direct tofarmers. Association as suitable for sale. 


WARNING! Weare the only authorized agents for selling Lubbock Association Guaranteed Seed. 

* Be sure that all seed you buy has our name and trade-mark stamped on every bag. 
There is other Lubbock County Seed being offered for sale, but it is seed from land that the Inspectors 
gould not pass, and therefore it was rejected by us. 


Ask Your Dealer for Lubbock Sudan Grass Seed Association PURE SEED. 


Put up in 1-2-5-10-25-50 and 100-Ib. packages. Retail price delivered, $1.00 
per lb. Experienced Salesmen Wanted—write for terms, 








Sole Wholesale Distributing Agents 
SUDAN GRASS PRODUCTS CO. 
908 American National Bank Bldg. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE OF SEED 
AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


The booklet tells the story of Sudan Grass. Gives expert directions how it 
should be sown, grown and harvested to produce best results. Every stock- 
man and farmer in the country should post himself on this wonderful 
forage. It means money. 

Lubbock Sudan Grass Seed Association 

Selling Agency for Lubbock County Experiment Association 26 
DEPT. S LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Buy Seed from Your Wholesale Dealer 


em 






Lubbock SudanGrass Seed = 


Association 











BE PARTICULAR ABOUT SEEDS 


Leading farm journals in the United States say unscrupulous seed 
dealers cause farmers to lose thousands of dollars annually. You 
can’t afford to be fooled. Don’t take chances, but buy Mixson’s 
High Grade Seeds. We know they are right, we know they are 
properly tested, we know further that they are the finest, prolific 
seeds that can be grown, and time after time leading farmers have 
more than paid their seed bills because of the excess production per 
acre they have yielded. When we say we know, we mean that we 
will protect you. Our trade mark is your sign of protection—it’s on 
every package and the reputation of this old reliable house is back 
of it. Askany farmer, merchant or banker who we are. Send for 
1915 catalogue. 


Special seeds for Southern soils—cotton, corn, cucumbers, cabbage, 
sorghum, beans, and other seeds, velvet beans and cowpeas for soil 
improvement, forage and cover crops. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Send $1.00 for Mixson’s Garden Package. See what it contains: 


























1 pint bush snap beans-.-...--------- $0.15 | 1 packet squash-_-------------------- 05 
1 pint pole snap beans__-__-__------- -20 A packet pumpkin ween enn n nnn nn nn en n= 05 
1 pint pole sieva beans-________--__-- .20 ; oz. white turnip __-_- -10 
1 pint bush English peas _--. .20 | 7202. tomato -----_.-__. 10 
ainacket peet=c.- ooo: s-<ck<ss ceccece: 05 | 1 large packet sweet corn 10 
Packet collard: 2. ...--- 25. 5¢2.--2< 05 | Postage-...---.------..-.-------------.10 
i packet cucumber-...........- somes Oe I Detatlwalno...... 2. $1.55 
1 packet watermelon-__________. -05 | Our special price____- AS 1.00 
BORBCUOL ONUA waco cos oc cca csaenswaceua 05 By mail delivered. 








This is one-half more in quantity than usual. Don’t delay. Order 
your seed today and get our catalog and planting instructions. 











DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard Field and Garden 


Citrus Trifotiata Seed. S Rust Proof 
Sow now and bud later ee Oats, Rye, 
the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 
Insecticides. Mobile, Ala. 1871 to 1914 Rape. 


Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 











Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 








SLATE’S Improved Gold 
Leaf Tobacco. Pays Best 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming 
\ and care in the barn after curing, amount to little if the 
tobacco seed are not selected with care ! 


A Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf Tobacco Seed are seed 
ikwees that youcanrely upon. Our process takes out seed that 
NW} are lacking in germinating power—leaves the vital seed 

cnyhy ' 
4 ‘pb Our Improved Gold Leaf will increase your tobacco yield per acre, ana 
produce more wrappers of good color and weight than any other variety now 
growing. These plants grow large and hardy with long silky leaf. 

Many other varieties are described in our free catalogue. Write for it 
to-day. ‘We supply 75% of the tobacco seed sold. They are bred right here 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm. Don’t take chances with your crop by plant- 
ing doubtful seed, but write for our catalogue and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


urpees Seeds (jrow 


PESTURADTERRRTAERE 

















". ae truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 

permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced prices beccuse of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
Annual, ‘he “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


SULGUBQUDCRURRECRUROTOATRDARIADE DULG RAR TIAATGADRIRAADERTERSLEDTRHESRATASLARERDLAORASTCRRATIASESSRERTAALERRASRARAATTDARRGE RT 
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ODNOARSLOGSGRORDTAUSEIDOSITED| us! 













































bo 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIV Hybrids introduced by the U. S. Government and 
bred to pedigree by us. Whippoorwill x New Era 
and Iron x Warren’s New Hybrid. Yields greaterthan ordinary field peas. 
Recleaned, tested and guaranteedfor germination. Limited 
sale. Write for prices. Other seeds: Fine pedigreed strains most productive long staple 
cottons. pure bred field selected seed cornin ear orshelled, heavy producing pedigreed sor- 
ghums, velvet beans and other field seeds. Write for catalogue describing these seeds 


and our breeding methed:. , 
PEDIGREED SEED Co., David R. Coker, Mgr., 






“HARTSVILLE, S. C. 





The Sign of Quality 








LESPEDEZA It’s better and 
e safer for South- 
ern farmers than 
alfalfa. Once you get a stand it stays. Asa 
pasture it cannot be beat and for hay it is 
ideal. 

Our seed are grown under ideal conditions 
in the greatest Lespedeza section on earth. 
We know they are sound, clean, and of high 
germinating power. Buy from us—grower 
to consumer and save money. Seedsmen 
will charge big prices this year, as the de- 
mand will be enormous. While our supply 
lasts we will sell at $2.50 per bushel, and 
make special prices on 100 bushels or more. 


WOLF, AMRHEIN & CO., 
ZACHARAY, LA. 
















FOR 1915 
Our aunual catalogue is more than a 
catalogue. Its 120 pages of “‘proved up”? 
§ information for planters—38 years of 
{ ‘know how,’’ practical, every day in- 
formation, We have YOUR copy ready 
to mailto you. 
Its Free For The Asking. 

This is our 39th year of successful 
seedselling Curexperience in select- 
ing seeds and plantsthat will grow and 
matureinthe Southwest is of value to 
you—if you willmake use ofus, 
WRITE For OUR 1915 CATALOGUE Now. 

SuDAN Grass—The new hay crop has 












made good. Ourstock ofthis wonder- 
ful Grass Seed is the best that money 



















can buy. 

ALFALFA—Our Alfalfa catalogue is 
full of Alfalfa Gumption. 

Valuable premiums given with every 
order. Ourcatalogue explains ourplan, 
THE TEXAS SEED & FLORAL CO. 
1919 Lamar St. Da.Lias, TEXAS 
’ = 
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Persimmon Trees 
That Produce 





We have discovered why 

Persimmons have not borne 

freely in the past. We can tell you hove 

to overcome the difficulty and make 
your trees hold plentiful crops. 

Our 1915 Nursery Book 
describes the best varieties and how 
to grow them. It also lists Plums, 
Pecans, Peaches, Figs, Grapes and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES Co. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 


00D SEEDS 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., a BEST IN THE WORLD 
Box 106 J, Stovall, N. C. Prices Below All Others 


Vd e— I will give a lot of new 

= sorts free with every order l 

7 fill. Buy and test. Return if 

An Acre of Peach Trees not O. K.—money refunded, 
pte Pie sey he poo age is good for $300 a year net Big Catalog FREE 

protit aiter ell Par—s J ye p i i 

than that. Mayflower, Victor, Ate, Carmen, Hikes, Over 200 illustrations of veges 

Belle of Georgia, Elberta, are some of the money- tables and flawers. Send yours 

Spe RN ODUEA: and your neighbors’ addresses, 

MWAY., _ Rockford. Illinois 


New Crop,lowa Grown,Recieaned 


GLOVER... 
and 
Inspected 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
® fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
TIMOTHY Blue Grass, etc.,atlow prices 

NOW is the time to BUY 

Ask for samples and copy of our Special 
Red Ink Price List. Large illus- % 
trated Catalog of Seed FREE. 

IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 46 DES MOINES, IOWA ! 






PAVE ~= 
Ky ea) on 


FRUIT ALL THE YEAR 


Get a few early Peaches, some midseason 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
then some winter Apples and Pecans, and 
you have fresh fruit the year round. “Eat 
all you can, and can all you can’t.” 


Our catalog gives full information as to 
varieties. Prices always reasonable. 


Tell us your tree wants. We have them 
ready for you. Also Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs and other ornamentals) Imme- 
diate shipment if desired. Please order 
promptly. 

























4 





| 

| Our Big Catalogue gives a complete list of Peaches, 
| Apples, Pears, Plums and other fruits for the 
| 





South. Write now fora free copy—let us help you 
to grow Peaches. 






Reliable Representatives Wanted. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106 H, POMONA, N. C. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Slum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tenn, Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn, 
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Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


i _ 7 J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carelina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: €. W. DABBS, Prosident South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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4 Farmers’ Unien 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY 
(1) How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
(2) What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? - 




















STAYING OUT OF DEBT 





Getting Out of Debt Is Well, But the 
Average Farmer Should Be Very 
Careful About Getting In 


NOWING how to get out of debt 
is indeed an important lesson to 
learn, and telling how it has been 

done is interesting because it repre- 
sents a struggle in which the human 
factor figures. 

For the business 
man who trades 
and speculates on 
what others. -have 
produced debtisn’t 
such a bad thing, 
and especially is 
this true with the 
“middleman” who 
passes his interest 
4 charges and other 
expenses on to the consumers. But 
the farmer is not in position to “pass 
it on” to others. Therefore debt and 
high interest charges mean slavery to 
the farmer, and he isn’t free until he 
gets out of debt. 

Getting out of debt, therefore, is a 
process of gaining freedom for the 
family and for the home. A farmer 
who has been struggling under the 
burden of debt is never quite so hap- 
py as on the day when he pays out 
and throws off the load. His face is 
brighter, he has a lighter heart and 
happier smile. Thousands of roman- 
tic narratives might be written on 
“How I Got Out of Debt.” 


“How I Stayed Out of Debt” 
OULDN’T it be well to follow it 


with another series of prize let- 
ters on “How I Stayed Out of Debt?” 
If “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” wouldn’t an exper- 
ience meeting of this kind (in your 
local Unions) make a practical and 
interesting subject to discuss? Tell- 
ing how you stayed out of debt would 
necessarily touch upon habits of 
thrift and well-directed industry that 
underlie the very foundation of good 
agricultural economics and right liv- 
ing on the farm. 

To me the most interesting stories 
that I ever hear personally related 
are those told me in private conver- 
sation with “live-at-home” farmers 
who have stayed out of debt. No 
railroad charges, no middlemen’s 
tolls, no wages to pay for hired mon- 
ey, but everything that is consumed 
in the home produced'at home as far 
as climatic and soil conditions will 
permit, with a surplus to sell, not un- 
der compulsion, but whenever mar- 
kets are most favorable. 

No writer on agricultural economics 
is as capable of giving first-hand in- 
formation that carries quite as much 
force as the farmer’s own story of 
how he stayed out of debt. It is true 
this class of farmers are usually mod- 
est, and it isn’t as easy to get their 
experience as it is the experience of 
the one-crop, “money-making” specu- 
lative credit farmers who make mon= 
ey and stay financially “busted” all 
the time. 


MR. GREEN 


Speculation and Extravagance 


HAVE never seen a live-at-home 

stay-out-of-debt farmer who had 
cultivated extravagant habits of liv- 
ing. When a farmer makes up his 
mind to stay on a live-at-home basis 
and refuses to speculate on a so-call- 
ed. “money crop” for his living, the 
right kind of habits of living seem to 


get hold of him and he avoids useless 
extravagances. On the other hand, 
the farmer who gambles on a “money 


: : ecage: | 
crop” almost invariably drifts into | 


extravagant habits of living and fre- 
quently raises his children as spend- 
thrifts. 

When we hear from the stay-out- 
of-debt farmer we will hear from the 
kind of farming and economical hab- 
its of living that have been, and al- 
ways will be, the basis of true agri- 
cultural prosperity. Js Be 





Surry County Union Wide Awake 


fees Surry County Farmers’ Union 


met with Copeland Local on De- 
cember 31 and January 1, and held an 
interesting and I think a profitable 
meeting. The following officers were 
elected for the new year: F. T. Lew- 
ellin, President; J. Luther Wood, 
Vice-president; J. M. Brinkley, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; C. F. Moore, Door- 
keeper; J. H. Brooks, Conductor; Rev. 
C. H. Stone, Chaplain; W. J. Nixon, J. 
L. Jackson, and C. F. Atkins, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Our county Union is in good shape 
financially and some plans were put 
on foot to have some lecturing and 
organizing work done in the near fu- 
ture. Our meeting as usual was pro- 
lific with resolutions but all seemed 
to be timely and to the point. One 
was unanimously passed urging our 
Representative in the Legislature to 
work for a law placing our county of- 
ficers on a salary basis and abolish- 
ing the office of county treasurer; 
one asking the farmers to investigate 
the working and the advantage of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Instrance Com- 
pany, and another urging the mem- 
bers to work for the reduction of the 
acreage in tobacco and the raising of 
more home supplies. Still another 
asking the Department of Agriculture 
to try to secure free freight rates on 
agricultural lime as is done in some 
other states. 

Our next county meeting will be 
held at Dobson, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, April 1 and 2, beginning at 1 p. 
m. Thursday. 

A committee was appointed to se- 
cure a speaker from the Department 
of Agriculture to make a public ad- 
dress on Friday on the subject of 
raising corn. J. M. BRINKLEY, 

Surry County, N.C. Sec-Treas. 





Editorial Comment.—When a coun- 
ty Union is active enough to have 
business for sessions of two days 
each, it is evidently wide-awake, and 
numerous resolutions are a sign the 
brethren are thinking. 





Is Your Local Doing What Aventon Is? 


OFTEN read what the county Un- 

ions are doing, but seldom see any 
account of the locals. Let me tell 
you about Aventon. 

Last year we dealt codperatively 
through our business agent in pur- 
chasing guano, clover seed, oats, pea- 
nut sacks, wheat, roofing and some 
farming implements, and at our last 
meeting our business agent showed 
us a net saving of $300.35. Besides 
this, our shredder is doing good work 
and proving to be a good investment. 
We have arranged for a series of de- 
bates that are now in progress that 
are bringing out lots of information 
and proving to be of much interest. 

Neighbor, you say you cannot af- 
ford to join the Union because it costs 
a dollar. Can you afford to miss our 
saving fund? Can you afford to stay 
home and never join the good socia- 
ble crowd of Union men that gather 
about the old hillside spring and eat 
their barbecue dinner? Can you af- 
ford to stay out of the financial and 
social uplift of your community? 

J. A. SAUNDERS, 

Nash County, N. C. 





















Round Steel “SS 
Barrel, Walnut Stock 


| Solid Breech Block 


| Weighs 23 lbs., packed in neat 
| box, complete with cleaning rod, 
Shoots either 22 short or 22 long, rim 
fire cartridges. 


FREE TO BOYS 


Who willdo us a small favor. Yes, we will 
send it by parcel post, prepaid, to your address, 
absolutely without cost to youe Nothing what- 
ever for you to pay 








the rifle is yours atonce. Address 


Here Is The Way To Get It 


Write_today, at once, for free sample copies of the 
INLAND FARMER, show the paper to each of your friends, 
ask them to pay you only 10 cents for a trial subscription of 3 
months. Secure 16 such trial subscriptions, andsend us the $1.60 
thus obtained and we will send the rifle the same day we get your 
order, charges prepaid. Almost any friend you ask will accept the 
liberal offer of 3 months for 10 cents. The INLAND FARMER is 
interesting to women as well as men, ask the ladies to try it for 3 
months, ask your boy and girl friends, ask everybody you meet. 


Be The First Boy In Your Piace To Get This Rifle 


he paper, give out sample copies, we furnish them to you free. Itis easy to 

pore lh ss By the INLAND FARMER because it is a clean high class paper, | 

because it is interesting to the farmer and every member of his family, because it is . 

@ paper the people want. If you are not a subscriber your own subscription may count as one of the 
16. Write names plainly. Each trial subscription must be new and only one toa family. 

This is one of the biggest and best offers ever made, so get up a club of 16 and secure this excellent 


U7) 81 


ant This Rifle? 





Of course you do, every live, vigorous boy wants to become an accurate shot, 
especially farmer boys who have such fine opportunity for practising on hawks, 
SS squirrels and small game. 


ITIS A BEAUTY AND SHOOTS TRUE TO YOUR AIM 


Both pleasure and skill is attained by the boy who owns this 
reliable little rifle, and we have arranged a plan whereby 
every boy who wants this rifle may obtain one free of cost. 


TAKE DOWN MODEL-AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR 


The barrel is bored and rifled with great 

care, has a built up steel jacket making 

it unsurpassed in strength, durability 

and accuracy. The outer jacket of 

barrel and all working parts are 

steel “it es blue-black 
nish. 


22 CALIBER 
Long or 
Short 


d for a bundle of sample copies today—don’t delay. We supply you free with order blanks 
> y innit envelope. ‘When you make up your club of 16, remit $1.60 by P. O. Money Order and 


THE INLAND FARMER, 405 Atherton Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO., 





~’ You want a farm gate that is easy to handle, that will lock itself securely, 
' that is strong enough to resist severe shock, that you can depend upon at all 
' times, day or night, and that will last you a life time. 
| The Republic Royal Blue Farm Gate is galvanized by our special 
| , 3 ess of galvanizing which longer 
Ppp cee any electric galvanizing process now in use. 
2 "Ve th It combines superior strength with every convenience, High carbon steel 
frame, end bars ‘‘U’? shaped, doing away with malleables used on tubular 
steel raise gates, greatly reducing chances of breakage. Trussed center bar 
of channel steel resists shock; closely spaced, firmly woven No. 9 wire 
fabric heavily galvanized; automatic stock proof latch; double raising device. 


To) f-4 G BL rT] E G AT - fe Made and maps pe Sa the largest farm gate and wire 


nce factory in the world. 
it is the gate you want and will buy if you see it. Write for Illustrated Folder. See your Dealer. 


is guaranteed to remain rust-proof 


“47 Republic St., North Chicago, il. 








Where to Buy Seeds and Plants 











Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 


750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 
sending us a request for it. Send for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
g anit 10 cents, mention this paper, we 


will enclose in the catalogue a vacket of 
the above GIANT pansy. 














Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 

Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 


we will send postpaid our 


FAMOUS COLLECTION 






1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato . ° 

1 pkg. Princess Radish . . . « 100 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . ° . 206 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-bead Cabbage . ° + lbe 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . . . 106 
Also 12 Varieties Choiee Flower Seeds ° + B50 


$1.00 

Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage and 
packing and receive the above ‘‘Famous Collection, 
gether with our New and Instructive Garden Guide. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 

273 Rose 8t. Rockford, Illinois 














COTTON SEED. 


I have 300 bushels of high grade Perry Cotton 
Seed, saved from mature cotton, which I will sell 
for $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. Raleigh, N. C. 

Vv. O. PARKER. 








——_S OW 


Diggs & Beadles 


Superior 


Farm & Garden 


SEEDS 


Tested and True 


We are headquarters 
for Selected Seed Pota- 
toes, Onion Sets, Seed 
Oats, Grass and Clover 
Seeds, Cow Peas, Field 
Beans, Selected Seed 
Corns and all Farm, 
Garden and Flower 
Seeds of the highest 
quality and germina- 
tion. Also Poultry Foods 
and Supplies. 

Southern Agents for Buckeye Incubators 
and Brooders, and Norwich-Automatic Feed- 
ers. Write for our 1915 catalogue. 


Diggs & Beadles, Seed Merchants, 
3 Stores—Richmond, Virginia—3 Stores 


Headquarters for Superior Seeds, Poul- 
try Foods and Supplies. 




















Bermuda 3.002 
Gr ass fey eed best Bermuda lo- 


Bed rock prices: Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free sample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


ers in the 

sour. Ke R.G.Stitt & Son 
ae ‘jr. Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
der today. _G rowers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 
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STRAWBERRY ‘PE 
Strawberries pay better than cotton. Maryland 
wn plants are money makers for Southern Plant- 
ers, and Wilkins plants have areputation. One man 
cleared $614 from 1% acres of our plants. Free cat- 
alog describes 100 famous Maryland and standard 
varieties. WILKINS & CO., 
SALISBURY, MD. | 





30 Wilkins Bidg., 








Strawberries —the big delicious kinds, 
highest prices—can be grown in your —— 
own garden by using our plants. m 
Vigorous — guaranteed true - to- name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other smail 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It's free. Write for copy today 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
121 Market 5t. 
Salisbury - - Md. 


that bring 


ay 














$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for @ 
new subscriber, 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


q MACHINERY __| 

















TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


English Bulls—Sensible kind. Will sell 
cheap, or exchange for pigs. W. P. Butler, 
Byromville, Ga. 


Farmers’ sheep, hogs, 
prices. Kind you need. 
freys, Dunn, N. C, 








goats, farmers 
Write P. J. Jef- 





For Sale Cheap—8-horsepower farm en- 
gine. , Truck and wood saw. C. C. Aydlett 
& Son, Harbinger, N. C. 





For Sale—A road machine, 
tle used, manufactured by the Weston 
Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ill.,. William 
W. Foster, Jr., Clark University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


No. 10922, lit- 


Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E,. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. C 


| HELP WANTED | 





GAMES 
White and Dark Cornish Indian Games of 
best breeding. Plain View Farm, Byrom- 
ville, Ga. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
pound tom, May hatched. Toms 18-25 
pounds $5 and $6. Hens 13-17 pounds $3 
and $4. J. H. Edwards, Chatham, Va 


PHEASANTS 


Golden and Silver Pheasants—Full 
age; $11 (eleven dollars) pair. 
antry, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


PIGEONS 


Pigeons—My entire pen of fine 
must go. A bargain. 
tonton, Ga, 


bred from 40 








plum- 
Home Pheas- 








iy Homers 
Millard Walton, Ea- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mitchell's Barly Double Prolific Yield 
Cotton—Tested and proven the earliest, 
most prolific and largest yield lint on record 
per acre, 1,640 pounds. Double jointed, 
belled, limbed and yield—fruits early and 
continuous—defies boll weevil, insects, dis- 
ease and frost. My booklet and large pic- 
ture describes how to produce double crops 
on half the acres. Every sack sealed and 
guaranteed. Price $4 per sack, 3% bushels, 
Freight allowed except from my distributing 
points, on early orders. . Sugar Loaf Cotton 
Farm, Youngsville, N. C 


CORN 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


White Guineas—Young and old stock, 75c 
each. Jas. A. Harrington, Rt. 1, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs and Rose 
White Bantams, C. D. Puckett, 
N. C., Rt. 29 ’ 








Comb 
Charlotte, 





LANGSHANS 


Black Langshan Eggs—$1. 50 for fifteen, J. 
L. Hardin, Emory, Va. 


LEGHORNS. 











Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 





Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box G-23.” 


Agents—Get particulars of one of the best 
paying propositions ever put on the market. 
Something no one else sells. Make big 
money. Address E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 
623 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


Farmers—Get U. S. 
to $150 month. Vacations. 
cation sufficient. Pull 
immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. P 215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








$65 
Common edu- 
unnecessary. Write 


Government jobs. 


Choice Brown Leghorns — Write, B, M. 
Cc, 


Stroup, Cherryville, N. 


Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by 
cocks imported direct from Tom Barron, 
Send for circular. Royal Ridge Farm, Front 
Royal Va. ‘ 

Baby Chicks 
Brown Leghorns, 
give satisfaction. 








Comb 
that will live, grow and 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Sturtevant Bros., Box 60, Kushla, Ala, 


Bourbon Red Toms, White Wyandotte 
eggs; best of breeding. Invincible Farm, 
Andrews, S. C. 


Barred Rock and Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels, Bronze turkey hens. G. T. 
Yagel, Chase City, Va 


One hundred White Wyandotte and Young 
strain White Leghorn pullets, $1 each. Great 
layers. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 


Snow White Indian Runner 
Fawn and white. 
Virginia. 


Mammoth Bronze _ turkeys, 
well worked, Bert strains. 
Shelbyville, Tenn, 











ducks. Also 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, 





large bone, 
Claude Jenkins, 





150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young’s 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 








Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
Be to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results. 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10-a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
“ proposition—a big $8 value for $1, Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 








Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock, Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby N. C. 


White Orpingtons — Hundred 


Eggs galore. Midnight 
Asheboro, N. C. 





breeders. 
Poultry Farms, 


Cockerels and pullets White and Barred 
Rock, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and 
Anconas, Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Bronze Turkeys—Toms $5, hens $3, trios 
$10. All for immediate shipment. White 
Orpington hens, $1. E. B. Isler, Edgewood 
Farm, Dover, N. C. 

Mapleton Farms offer choice, 
strain, White Leghorns, 
Rocks. 
Groome, 








200 egg- 
Thompson’s Barred 
Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. J. A. 
Proprietor, Greensboro, N. C. 


B. B. Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50 to $3; hens 
$1.50; Eggs 15, $1. Blue Ribbon Bronze 
Turkeys, toms $6; hens $4. Mrs. R. E. Wilh- 
oit, Somerset, Va. ‘ 








White Orpingtons—Pure-bred, 20 hens and 
pullets to close at $1 each. Mrs, H. H. Seay, 
Blackstone, Va. 


Black Orpingtons, aie $1.50; 
$1.50; eggs $1.50. 
North Carolina, Rt. 9 

Buff Orpington cockerels $2 to $3, 


lets $2. Eggs $1.50 to $3 for 15. 
Bros. Lewiston, N. C. 





cockerels 
T. Carter, Burlington, 





Pul- 
Spivey 





Wanted—Position as farm manager. Sal- 
ary or interest in some general and stock 
farm preferred. References exchanged. P. 


©. Box 93, Parkton, N. C. 


bred gilts. 





] LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires—Cholera 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 








immune, 
Tenn, 





For Sale—Grade 
Pigged in summer. 
lbs. Price $6 to $10. 
Georgia. 


Berkshire sow shoats, 
Weighs from 60 to 100 
Samuel Hall, Lorane, 





CHESTER | WHITE 


Fall Pigs— Sither _ sex; not akin; 
boned; good backs and hams; neat 
and ears, From the most popular 
lines; $8 per head, Pedigree free, 
Handlon, Farmington, Iowa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs—8 weeks 
O. Perkins, Buckner, 


heavy 
head 
blood 
Leo 








Registered Duroc-Jersey 
old. None better. W. 
Virginia. 





Hig zh-class Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Priced low- 
er than you can buy elsewhere, quality con- 
sidered. Correspondence invited. Associated 
Breeders’ Distributing Co., Albany, Ga. 


We have ready for shipment twenty pair 
of as fine Duroc-Jersey pigs as we have ever 
seen. If, owing to the war conditions, you 
are short on cash, your credit is good with 
us. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 








tegistered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—We are of- 
fering for quick sale some great values in 
young pigs from three to six months old, 
They are beautiful colors and desirable 
breeding stock. Get prices today. Sheffield 
Bros., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 


0. I. Cc. SWINE 
All 








= F. €. Hogs 
Crouse, WN. C. 


ages. tamsey Bros., 





pigs. G. T. 


For . 
Man, Hamilton, 


Schooley, 
Virginia, 


Sale—P ure-bred O. I. C, 
The O. I. C. Hog 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China 

dollars each, 
Vv irginia. 





months 
Tull, 


pigs 3 
Clinton J. 


old, Five 
New Church, 





Poland-China Bred 
please, Thomas & 
Va. 

HOLSTEINS 

For Sale—Pure-bred registered Holstein 
bull calves and registered Jersey bull calves, 
Holstein prices cash; Jerseys we will sell at 
farmer’s prices, and will take pay in cotton 
at ten cents per pound, Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N. 


JERSEYS 
Jersey heifers 
Gree nsboro, N.C. 

HORS Ss 
Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle, Rose 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Improved 
Pigs, that 
found Hill, 


Gilts and 
Chamings, 














Six bred 
& Sons, € 


for sale. Groome 








hand- 
blood, 
Dale 








White Orpington eggs $1 for 15. Pullets 
$1 each. Very fine cockerels $2$ each. Send 
your order at once. W. R. White, Ramseur, 
N.C. ’ 


Eggs and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 
White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide, Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 


25 early hatched Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, pullets laying now. Two extra fine 
cockerels, price $30. Laying hens $1.25 each, 
Single Comb Buff Orpington laying hens and 
pullets $1.25 each. Cooks strain. All free 
range stock. Car] Gilliland, Silver City, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 











Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply 
some nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 
ting. Write for mating list. Claude F. Deal, 
Landis, N. C. 


BEANS 


Soy Beans for Sale—Write for prices and 
particulars, C, C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C, 








For boys poultry clubs and beginners— 
Special proposition on White Orpington eggs 
for hatching. L. C. Laurence, Henrietta, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens and 
Bourbon Red Turkeys. Prices reasonable 
for good breeding stock and eggs. Miss Julia 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


REDS a 


Rose Comb Reds, stock and eggs for sale, 
W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


3red to lay, bred to pay, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, pullets $1.50; eggs $1.50 
per 15. uggaboo, Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


Best quality pure-bred Rhode 
Red pullets seven months old, both 
kept seperately $1. each, cockerels 
each. Seagrove Poultry Farm, 

N. C. ‘ 

















Island 
combs 

$1.50 
Seagrove, 





ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock — $1 
ic. Smith, Reidsville, N. 


“Ww hite Rocks of a ong 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Year-old Rock os 2 
Thomasville Orphanag 
ville, N. C, 

“Beautiful Pure-bred Barred 1] Rock 
els—$3, $5 and $10 each. Sitting e 
ty and fancy—$1.50 and $5 for 15, 
T, Smith, Carnesville, Ga, 

Barred Rock egg offer that 
forget the war and cheap cotton. 
Ringlet and “Fluffy Ruffles” 
eer write. Ss. L. 
rietta, N. C. 





each, B. 





Randolph Poul- 





Barred 
Baptist 


each, 
Thomas- 





Cocker- 
ggs—utili- 
Mrs. B. 





make you 

Imperial 
strains, For 
Thompson, Hen- 








WYANDOTTES 
and Partridge Wyandotte hens and 
$1 and $2 each. Cockerels, $2 to 
F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, 


White 





Silver Laced Wyandottes exclusively 12 12 
Fine, large cockerels, ordered now, 
5 All stock guaranteed, Circular 
A Yoder, Denbigh, ‘Va. 


"ss (PURKEYS 


3ronze 
Eidson, 


Giant strain Bronze Turkeys—Write 
nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


~ Fine _ Mammoth 1} 
each. Mrs. J. 


Fine Mammoth Bronze 
$5-$10. B. C. von 


White Holland 
Turkeys—Hens $4; 
Jeffress, Va. 
Mammoth 3ronze 
first prize winners, 
son. __ Mrs. Frederick 


~ Pure bred 
pair; trio, 
Shamburg¢ r, 





Mammoth 


try Farms, Tenn, 





Sun- 





3ronze 
T. Gooding, 


toms, $4 to $5 
Oriental, N. C. 


Toms, 








15-18 pounds, 
Kahlden, Tryon, N. C. 

and Mammoth 
toms $5. J. W. 





Bronze 
Hardy, 





toms and pullets from 
four fairs. Eggs in sea- 
YY aylor, Vass, N. C. 


4d Bourbon | ted Turkeys—$7 per 
$10. None finer, Miss 


Bettye 
Hill’, s Store, N. 





Registered Hampshire 
and bred ewes. 
Hill, Va, 


Down Sheep—Rams 
Thomas & Chamings, Round 





_DoGs 


for Sale—Males, 
five 


Collie Pups 
lars); females, 
Turkey, N. C 


(seven dol- 
dollars, J. A, Faison, 





Mz immoth - 3ronze 
Pure-bred Buff 
ca eggs $1.25 per 
E lloree, 2. c. 


toms, 
Orpington 
fifteen, 


; special price $4.50. 
and Black Minor- 
Mrs. L. L, Ligon, 





Turkeys—Hens, 13 
pounds, $3; Toms, 20 to 23 pounds, $5. 
prize winning stock, Maple Grove 
Thomasville, N. C, 


Fine 
to 15 
From 
Farm, 


“Mammoth Bronze 





For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N., C. 


CABBAGE 


Wakefie la=3 Mississippi 
5000 at 








Charleston 
$1 per 1000; 
Bond, Miss. 

Jerse y Wakefield ( ‘abbage | ka lants—By ‘m: vil, 


1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for lic, postpaid. 
RK. ©. Parks, Ulaeh, N.C. 


Frost Pro oof C abbage 
sand. Parcel post, 25 
Southeastern Plant Co., 

F lz at Dutch, 


Barly Jersey Ww akefield, Early | 

and Drumhead Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000, delivered, W. W. Mooris, Fort Green, 
Florida, 


plants, 


75e, Je Stetson, 





Plants—$1 per thou- 
cents per hundred. 
Ché irleston, &, Cc. 





Cabbage Plants—Early 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 

Salisbury, N. Co 


Frost Proof ~ Cabbage per 
thousand; five thousand and over, $1. By 
parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. Ernest 
Ww. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. 


Frost t Proof C abbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 
thousand; 4,000 or more, 75c per thousand, 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


Jersey Wakefield, 


“Plants—$1.2: 25 





For Sale—Cabbage plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, $1 per thousand, 
by express or parcel post. Strong, healthy 
plants, grown in the open, cold proof. Thos, 
H. Peters, Norfolk, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—For sale at sixty cents 
per thousand, Charleston Wakefield and 
Early Summer plants. First-class plants. 
Can make prompt shipment. Cash with or- 
der. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants for Sale—Frost-proof, Ear- 
ly selected Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
May Queen. 1,000 to 5,000 $1; 5,000 to 10,000 
75c; over 10,000 60c. F. O. B. Oxford, Ox- 
ford Orphan Asylum, Dept. A., Oxford, N. Gc 


Plants—E arly Jerse y 
Flat Dutch and Col- 








Frost-proof Cabbage 
Charleston, Succession, 
lards. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500, postpaid. 
75e for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 65,0000; $7.50 
for 10,000 by express charges collect. Onion 
plants $1.25 per 100. Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

For Sale—Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
and Early Flat Dutch cabbage plants. $1 
per thousand; 75c in lots of 5,000 or over, 
Will fill orders day received. Also Klondike 
Strawberry plants at $1.50 per thousand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Elroy Bailey, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 








Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000, All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. 





COTTON 
Toole’s Improved Early 
Seed—Ruduced prices. G. L. 
South Carolina, P 





Prolific 
Toole, 


Cotton 
Aiken, 





— p ure ec leveland and Mexican Big Boll, Five 
Lock Cotton Seed—40 per cent lint, early and 
heavy yielders; $1 bushel. M. H, Blair, Sha- 
ron, 8. C. 








Seed Corn—White and Yellow Prolific. T. 
A, Gillette, Franklin, Va 


Pure Mosby Seed Corn—$2.50 per bushel, 
Seventeen years of hand selecting by a farm- 
er of 48 years experience. Nothing but the 
best offered. E. M. Carr, Oakland, Miss. 


LESPEDEZA 


lespedeza seed for 
Albert Anneson, Zachery, 

Lespedeza 
cleaned, 
Barrow, 











Guaranteed 
bushel, 


$2.25 
La. 


per 





Seed—Carefully 
$3 per bushel, from 1 to 50. C. M, 
‘Wilcox P, O., La. 


Lespedeza—Recleaned, 
My own growing, price 
Good reliable seed scarce. Valuable bulletin 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris, 
Reuter, New Orleans, La, 


Lespedeza Seed—New 
large, fully matured, strictly mowing ma- 
chine pan caught seed. Our ‘“‘Cream of the 
Crop” grade is scarce this season; prices will 
be much higher later; book order now. Write 
for sample, hay folder, and prices. Rumble 
& Wensel, Desk No, 5, Natchez, Miss., “‘The 
South’s largest lespedeza dealer.” 


PEANUTS 
Buy Your Seed Peanuts Now—A choice lot 


of North Carolina Bunch and Valencia’s for 
sale, F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans, 
Moore, Greenville, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants—Excelsior, Klondyke 
Lady Thompson, Bubach, Haverland and 
Gandy, $1.25 1,000. Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We sell and buy all kinds field seed. Kir- 
by Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C 


For Sale Seeds—All kinds field and gar- 
den seeds. Write for prices, Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N, C. 

Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, 


White English and Blount peach scions 
for January and February delivery. Price 
$2.50 per dozen. E. V. Jordan, Eatonton, Ga, 


Beet, 


saved and 





heavy pan_ seed, 
$3.50 per bushel, 





crop, recleaned, 














Hall & 























cents 
postpaid, 
Texas. 








Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage 


Lettuce, 
Bermuda Onion, 


and Celery. By express, 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 
100. Orders booked now for spring delivery 
of Sweet Potato plants. Catalog free. Wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Smoke Your Own Tobacco — Interesting 
and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and com- 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 (pre- 
paid). This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States. F. A, Pinto, Havana, Cuba, 
Box 1368, 


I am now in position to make 
Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 
or less, by telephone or telegraph, Write 
or wire me for prices. I also have for sale 
all Southern field seeds such as lespedeza, 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, etc. J. T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sudan Grass Seed—The best. Buy 
from grower and hold responsible. 
risk of Johnson grass. My seed, 
crop inspected and approved by 
Station authorities, 








offer on 





direct 
tun no 
land and 
Experiment 
Charges prepaid on all 
orders. Price, $1 a pound. 15 per cent dis- 
count for 25 pounds and up. W. N, Sham- 
burger, Member Texas Experiment Asso- 
ciation, Fruitvale, Texas, Reference: Mine- 
ola State Bank. 


Thousands of pounds cheapest 
seeds ever offered—All varieties—cucumber 
14, Tener Ford cantaloupe 43, Tom Watson 
melon 40, rattlesnake 35, Kolb Gem, tri- 
umph, eden 29 cents pound. One-fourth 
pound 14c; okra 25 cents pound, one-fourth 
pound 9 cents; tomato $1.35 pound, one- 
fourth pound 40 cents. Post e paid quarter 
pounds. War corn very prolific, only weevil- 
proof variety, $3 bushel $1 peck. Big money 
trucking; two to three crops a year same 
land, Directions cultivating marketing giv- 
en receipt 4 cents in stamps. LL. A. Stoney, 
Allendale, S. C 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Fine Apples—Three doll irs per 
F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. 
Turkeys; 
three years 
Barber, N. 
Shells for Poultry—100 
500, $2. ; 1,000, $4, Oakshore 

Waverly Millis, S. C. 
~Cyphet Sixty-e sg Inc ubator Model B 
Brooder—Never used but once Both for 
twenty dollars. T. N. Ross, Nashville, 1 Pa ot 

One Cycle — Brooder-hatcher $5, six Cycle 
Hatchers $3 each, all good as new. Thom- 
asville Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, 
N. C. 

Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid, Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Books—A big reduction in prices. If you 
want some good books cheap, send for cata- 
log. J. F. Gibbs, 421 W. Saratoga St., Balti- 
more, Md, ' 

Elgin 16si. 7 jewel Watches, warranted 20 
years, Thin-model Silverine cases, open- 
i Satisfaction guaranteed, Reduced 

Postage 10c. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. _c. 
“Turner's | 1915 Standard 
more complete information : 
Carolina than ever published before in one 
volume. Postpaid for ten cents or stamps, 
Turner’s Almanac, Box 373, Raleigh, N. C, 





high-grade 








barrel. R. 
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old, 
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Bronze 
one jack, 
Goodnight, 
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for sale. Ba 
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Poultry Farm, 
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Planet Jr 


Seeder:Horse Hoe 


The farm and garden tools that 


save your time, lighten your labor, 
and get bigger crops—the longest- 
lasting and most economical 
implements made, Fully 
guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Culti- 

vator, and Plow 


Soon pays for itself in the family garden 
as well as in the larger acreage. Sows all 
garden seeds (in drills or in hills), plows, 
opens furrows and covers them, hoes and 
cultivates quickly 
and easily all 
through the 
season. 


No. 8 Planet Jr 
Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator 


oe 

Stronger, better-made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cul- 
tivator made. Non-clogging steel wheel. 
Depth-regulator and extra-long frame 
make it run steady. Adjustable for both 
depth and width, 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 


Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators. 
Write postal for it. a Na 


SL ALLEN & CO __ Box 1107B Phila Pa 








Quaint, Historic 
NEW ORLEANS 


“The Paris of America.” 


The St. Charles 


Finest all year hotel in the South. 


Perfectly appointed and accommo- 
dating 1,000 guests. 
A well ordered hotel for a dis- 
criminating public, traveling 
either for business or pleasure. 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., 


Proprietors. 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 














me 





Set Plants QUICK 
No Stoo ing An astonishing 


labor saver. 
Actually does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright, 


Masters 


> Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
ete.—save tedious labor—get full 
stand—better snow crop. Saves 
cost every day used. Guaran- 
teed. Write today. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K, 229 No. State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 























woPrices forFences? 


asessssassss: 
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+e 

is 

: ie + 
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Sees 2. EPS 

Buy direct. Save middleman’s profit. Our Elastic Dia- 
mond and Square Mesh Fences are all of Basic Open 
Hearth Steel Wire, extra heavily galvanized. Last long- 
er, cost less. Write for FREE Catalog, prices, etc. 
WARD MFG. CO, 334 WardSt., Decatur, Ind, 
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PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs, Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers, 


“H& D” BOXES 


meet all Government requirements—guare 
antee safe delivery of products. Madein 
various shapes and sizes—strong, light and 
Sanitary, Protect contents from heat, cold 
and moisture. Send today for free booklet, 
**How to Pack It for Parcel Post.” 
The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co, 
Dept. U Sandusky, Ohio, 





| isfactory seed 


them 





‘2 $10,000.00 


resi zoo SAW 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
This is the cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
& ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


| vertise 
| 500,000 new 


; other 





Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5. Belleville, Pa. 








$9.00 offered for certain inven- 

tions, Book ‘Howto Obtain a Patent’ 
and ‘What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 


947.P. Street. Washington, D. Ga 








“HAPPENED TO SEE IT” | 


N OUR issue of January 16, Mr, F, F. Hick- 

erson—in explaining his home waterworks | 
system—says he “happened 
of a 
and found a 


Do you realize, 


to the 


which 


see”’ 


ad- 


vertisement water wheel he 


bought great convenience. 
that the ad- 
important 


If you don’t 


good people, 


vertising in our is 


paper fully 
to you as the editorial matter? 
you should, 


as 


The editors are telling you how to increase 
your the 


commodities 


earning capacity and 
the 
which to do the work. 
Don't 
ment, 


by 


advertisers 


are offering you best with 


just 
Read 
advertisers 


“happen to see” 
them all, 
fills 
valuable 


an advertise- 


Everything 





offered 
will 
all | 


our a need and you 


gain much information along 
lines, | 

If the commodities advertised in our paper 
were other than good—we wouldn't take the | 
advertising, | 





AIDING THIEVES FOR PAY 


HE Journal of the Medical As- 

sociation says that: The advertising man- 
ager of a 
National 
spending 


American 


certain cement company 


advertising 


doing a 
business holds that, in 
his employer’s advertising appro- | 
it to demand of the | 
publications he patronizes value received for 
the money paid. He feels that 
the value when 


priation, is his duty 


he does not 
of 
advertise- 


get true advertisements 
lined up 


fraudulent wares. 


his products are 
of 
tising agent he says. 
“Will 
pers 


with 


ments To his adver- 


you please say to all newspa- 
to our advertising 
that we decidedly object to 


ed in 


desiring carry 
being plac- 
with noisome pat- 


and other fakes or 


9” 


close company 


ent-medicine ads, 
near-fakes . . 

To explain what he means, at greater 
length, the manager in an open letter to the 
Association of National Mana- 
Picking up 
a New York daily a few weeks ago, he found 


Advertising 
gers recalls a recent experience, 
an advertisement unblushingly claiming that 
a certain “patent medicine” 
sumption, 


would cure con- 


He wrote, protesting, to the pub- 


lishers of the paper, who, in return, defend- | 


ed the advertisement 
continue to carry it, 


and said they 
Commenting further on 
the atrocity of the claims made by the ex- 
ploiter of the nostrum, the advertising man- 
ager says: 

doctor has a 
he hasn’t. If 
he is the great benefactor for which suf- 
fering humanity has looked in vain for 
this newspaper would have 
at once give 
of free publicity. If it really believes 
what it aids advertiser to say to 
consumptives, its editorial department is 


“Bither this advertising 
cure for consumption or 


generations, 


a scoop and would pages 


this 


asleep at the switch.” 

The newspaper publishers who accept pat- 
tent their 
own 


medicines know—deep down in 
hearts—that the 
yet it means money to them, 

Yet if a thief or a murderer was to offer a 
publisher pay for aid in carrying on his bus- 
iness—the same publisher would call the po- 
lice and think himself a good citizen and a 
hero. A 

Fine business—accepting pay from those 
the ignorant and the dy- 


who rob the sick, 


ing. 





MAKE MONEY SELLING SEED 


HERE 500,000 new seed buyers in the 

South this year. 

Think 
without a 

With the 


garden 


are 


of it, 500,000 new seed 
connection! 
of the 


purchased from 


trade 
few 
the 


exception packages 


of 


sped 
seed 


stores, 500,000 all-cotton farmers will this 


diversified 
be 


seedsman that sells the 


year make a start along lines; 


will in the years to come the steady cus- 


tomers of th m sat- 


this year. 


500,000 of this vast army will see your ad- 


vertisement or rather your invitation for 


to deal with you, and your assurance 


of satisfactory service to them, if you ad- 


Progressive Farmer, 


in The 


You want to cultivate eve one of 


ry 


seed buying prospects, 


The 
his 


mly get them by going after them, 


fellow is not asleep, but is laying 


this 
that 


net to get trade. 
The 


get 


it will 


man 


after 
The 


man goes vigorously 
who in a weak 


be 


share of it. 


“Please 


his 


voice says trade with me” will 


passed by. 
What 


rressive 


The 
and 


kind of a will Pro- 


Farmer 
start it? 


message 


carry for you, 


will we 





What has made it possible for a manu- 
facturer to introduce new goods in every 
corner of the continent in a few weeks’ time, 
where it formerly required years of hard 
work? Advertising. 


would | 


advertising is vicious, | 


customers | 


grocery | 


these | 
You can | 


when | 


“It Weathers 


Weather 
’ i 





Lucas Paint stands up against gales, hail, 
storm, sleet and snows — just ‘smiles’ at 
scorching weather. That’s why Irecommend 


Lucas Paint 


Purposely Made for Every Parpose 
to folks looking for real paint economy. 66 years of paint-making 
experience back of every can.” 
FREE Transparent Color Scheme Demonstrator, 


devised for color co ions. Iso latest bulletin, ‘How to 
Save Money on Paint’’ and Home Book of Painting Helps. All free onrequest. Write 


John Dacas & Co, inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ,, 


greatest convenience ever 





Office 20 

















This Krupp steel 
wonder weighs 
only 171 pounds, 





You don’t need horses or crew of men—no powder, no ss 


digging, if youhave a « HHAND-POWER STUMP PULLER 


Will work on any kind of land, no matter how hilly or how wet. Has sufficient power to 
break any inch steel cable. You alone can doall the work and move the machine with- 
out help. Has two speeds—high speed for light work and power speed for heavy work. 
Has no chains on it to bind or break. Develops 26,000 pounds on straight pull—96,000 
pounds with two blocks, Complete outfit, including 200 feet of flexible English steel 
cable. Noextrastobuy. Used by U. S. Gov’t in Alaska, and by many states and counties. 
FREE BOOK ON LAND CLEARING. Write for itand get my special offer that saves 
agent’s commissions, WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 

BOX 19, 1926 SECO 








VUUTUHEALE ° 
"-<a_aammaaaaa MB yun tind 8 oxen came end Wada 
too heavy and a bit slow in an all-day 


hunt, just get this splendid new 


Maclin 





The Safest Breech-Loading 
Gun Built, 


= 
S 


CTO 


For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., it has the penetration 
and power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 


It’s a light, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superb. 
y balanced, with every up-to-date feature: Hammerless; 
solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 
Ejection; Matted Barrel; 6 Quick Shots (5 in 20-ga.); 
Press-Button Cartridge Release; Automatic Hang-Fire 
Safety Device; Double Extractors; Take-Down; Trigger 


and Hammer Safety. It’s just the gun you want! The Marlin Firearms G, 
Marlin 12-gauge hammerless repeater, $22.60 1389 Willow St., New Haven, Conn, 


HUDVAAUANAAANANANATTANEANADATINANNAUEUNEGNATOLOTONTONOODOOODEADONDONDODDOOGEGNGDOODECAD ANAS ONAONNONEOOAONUEAdaDENeNDNGoOONCUTOONNNID 


Send 3c post- 

age for complete 

catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 














100,000 Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low growing crops at the rate of an acrean 
hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “‘dip” on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 
Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 
Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 
aid. (West of Denver $5.) 
| j SATA « oney back if not satisfied. 
| ak 2 - Send no money but write today 





for our Special Offer and 
Catalog G. 
The Standard Stamping Co. 


539 Main St., Marysville, O. 








TILES —TILES—TILES—TILES—TILES 


Known and recognized from Ocean to Ocean as being the 

only and proper method of draining the farm properly 

: : pee ce : without the aid of ditches. This special type of tile man- 

es d Bs Big ufactured only by 

wh se Reese See THE ORIENTAL CONCRETE WORKS, Oriental, N.C. 
Estimates and prices cheerfully furnished upon application. 

















We make this offer because we want you ta 
know Henderson’s Seeds and Henderson’s 
Service, and to obtain a complete distri- 
bution of our new catalog among those 
interested. 














else has ever made. 


~ Yous 


VERYEE 
E GARDEN 


is 
“ eucenserr 


pores, HENne 3 a MES “Everything for the Garden”— our 

x5 ZB A SE. 204 page 1915catalog. Itishandsomely 

: bound with a beautifully lithographed and 

embossed cover. Contains 8 colored 

plates and 1000 illustrations. It is a li- 

brary of everything worth while for farmer 
and gardener. 


are a series of suggésted layouts for 
your garden, and will be found to be 
unusually interesting and helpful. 


Henderson’s White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish. Of quick growth, small_top, 
flesh white, mild and crisp. 


Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce. 
A grand large cabbage head lettuce. 
Compact, tender, crisp. 














Henderson’s Garden Plans. These 


O demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, 
and to quickly obtain a large. distribution for our mammoth 
annual catalog, ‘‘ Everything for the Garden,’’ we have made up a 
collection of six of our best specialties which we will send for 10c, 
along with our catalog and our ‘‘Garden Plans.’’ This is beyond 
question one of the most liberal introductory offers we or anyone 


Henderson’s Genuine Ponderosa 

Tomato. The grandest tomato on 
earth. Magnificent size, solid and meaty, 
with but few seeds. 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters. 

Mixed Colors. The highest develop- 
ment in Asters. Immense double flowers, 
on large stems. 


Eckford’s Large Flowering Sweet 
Peas. Mixed Colors. A glorified new 
race, surpassingly superior totheolder sorts. 


Henderson’s Butterfly Pansies. 
Mixed Colors. Largest flowers and a 
magnificent variety of colorings. 


Coupon envelope, accepted by us 
as 25c toward any order of not less 
than $1.00 for our seeds, plants and bulbs. 





| ‘A Every empty 


envelope counts 
as cash 


When you receive Hen- 
derson’s Collection of 


Z/ “seed Yyy e 
Specialties keep the cou- 4 
Uj pon envelope in which tty ua ] 
Yj the collection is en- Uj ; 
Y Y 


closed. This coupon 
envelope will be ac- 


cuctaonas 47 Means Bigger Production and In- | ane 5 
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order of one dollar 


Send us 10¢ with creased Quality of Results 





the coupon, below 
and you will re- 


aie Sue aie 777 The unknown quality in your garden and on your grounds 
log, our Garden 4 is the quality of the seeds you plant, and you cannot be too 


Plans, “6 packets 


of Henderson’s by careful in seeing that you obtain the best procurable. 


Tested Seeds 


and the cou- fm Every packet of Henderson’s Seeds has behind it the knowledge 


pon en- 
velope, 


25c. 


4 and experience of 69 years of successful seed growing and selling. 
worth Jf Most of the best methods of seed trials and testing originated with the 
77 _ founder of our house, and these have been improved from year to year 


through three generations of seedmen and are today still the best. Possi- 
bly as critical planters as any, in the choice of their seeds, are the market 


gardeners or truck farmers. 


As an endorsement of the quality of Henderson’s Seeds, we take pride in the 
fact that Peter Henderson & Co. supply a larger number of professional growers 


than any two seed houses in the world. 


204 pages, 8 color plates, 1000 illustrations—the most Henderson’s Seeds. 


We want to send you our beautiful new 1915 catalog— thoroughly capable. We also want you to know and try y 
So we have made up a package to yy, 


complete gardening catalog ever printed. We also include six packets of seeds, our new catalog, and the V4 
Peter Henderson & Co. & want you to have our valuable ‘‘ Garden Plans,’’ 1915 edition of ‘‘Garden Plans,’’ all of which we will y/4 
35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, which one of our customers says, ‘‘I1 found send you for 10c. Read complete details of offer Vj 


New York them of immense value in laying out my 


I enclose 10c for which send me your cata- 

log, “Everything for the Garden,’’ your 1915 
**Garden Plans,’’ and the 6 packets of seeds en- 
closed in coupon envelope good for 25¢ as explained , ee 
in your advertisement publishedin The Progressive Farmer. Seq, 


—_—=—_ 


ie 
Address. ~*~ — 


Name 











at top of page—then send 10c with or without yi“ 
garden,”’ containing suggested layouts for coupon. It is a condition of this special G, 
your garden, made up by men who are offer that you mention this publication. 


Send in the 

coupon or a 

létter, enclosing 

10c, coin or stamps. 

You will be pleased with 

what we send you, we are 

sure. It is the best introductory 
offer we have ever made. 





